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The Future of the Common School is a 
timely article by John L. Childs, Professor 
Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Childs is the author of three 
books: “American Pragmatism and Edu- 
cation,” “Morals and Education,” and 
“Philosophy of Experimentation.” He was 
awarded the Nicholas Murray Butler Silver 
Medal for work in the philosophy of edu- 
cation, also the Kilpatrick Award for writ- 
ings in this field. 

The tutorial as a means of education is 
often discussed in American circles in 
higher education. 4 Tutor on Tutorials is 
descriptive of the system as it is found at 
Oxford University, England. W. E. Moore, 
the author of the article, has long been a 
fellow and tutor at St. John’s College of 
the University, and is in a position to evalu- 
ate this method of tuition effectively. 

The question of science instruction in 
American schools is being vigorously de- 
bated, especially when a comparison is made 
with education in this area in the Soviet 
Union. John R. Mayor, who is Director of 
the Science Teaching Improvement Pro- 
gram of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, now on leave as 
Professor of Mathematics and Professor of 
Education from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is the author of Science Teaching— 
Problems of Quantity and Quality. Profes- 
sor Mayor is co-author, with Marie S. Wil- 
cox of “Algebra, First and Second Courses.” 
He has contributed to ““The Mathematics 
Teacher’s Science,” “The Scientific Month- 
ly,” and “Educational Leadership.” 

C. H. Dobinson has for many years been 
interested in technical education and was a 
lecturer in Education at Oxford University. 
He is now Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Institute of Edu- 
cation of the University of Reading. He is 
known to our readers as a frequent contribu- 
tor to THE EpucationaL Forum. He 


has been a member of the summer teaching 
staffs of the University of Arkansas and 
Syracuse University. He is widely recog- 
nized as a superior lecturer. Author of sev- 
eral volumes in education, he has sent for 
this issue France and Technical Education 
Today. 
James B. valued regular 
writer, whose contributions have been de- 


Shouse, a 


scribed in former issues, is retired from 
teaching and lives at Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, His article is Appeal to Nature: An 
Item for High School Bible Study. 

Root Concepts for the Training of Eng- 
lish Teachers is the work of Erwin R. Stein- 
berg, Associate Professor of English, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, who is a 
member of Beta Pi chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi, He is a me mber, ex officio, of the Board 
of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, He has written articles 
for leading magazines. 

Literature and the Heightened Mind is 
contributed by Dwight L. Burton, Associate 
Professor of English Education, Florida 
State University. He is editor of ““The Eng- 
lish Journal,” He is a member of the Cur- 
riculum Commission, National Council of 
Teachers of English. He has contributed 
articles on the teaching of English to various 
professional journals, 

Education as it is carried on in the coun- 
tries adjacent to Russia is now of exceptional 
concern to American educators. Joseph S. 
Roucek, Professor of the Departments of 
Political Science and Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, is author of Tito’s 
Educational Experiences and Experiments. 
During last spring Dr. Roucek lectured at 
various universities and institutes in Holland, 
Spain, Jugoslavia, and Austria, and also at 
U. S. Information Centers. Among the 
books which he has written are: “One 
America,” “Balkan Political and Social Con- 
trol.” He is editor-in-chief of the “Slavonic 

(Continued on page 256) 
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The Future of the Common School 


Joun L. 


I 


ANY regard our system of common 
M schools as the supreme achieve- 
ment of our democratic culture. The his- 
torical record shows that this system was 
not copied from foreign models, for it 
was only as we moved away from the 
feudal and ecclesiastical educational prac- 
tices of the Old World that the common 
school began to develop. The record 
also makes it clear that the common 
school is not the product of a pre-de- 
termined ideology imposed upon a re- 
luctant people by a militant group of 
educational reformers, 

Early land grants and subsequent sub- 
sidies from the Federal Government 
aided the growth of the common school, 
but they did not create it, and the bulk 
of its funds have always been provided 
by local and state authorities, not by the 
Federal Government. The salient fact 
is that the American common school is 
essentially the result of a grass-roots 
movement. It was created as many 
widely scattered local groups struggled 


CHILDs 


and sacrificed to provide in a raw, pio- 
neer environment a suitable agency for 
the education of their children. Al- 
though the plan of an educational pro- 
gram open to all, supported by all, and 
controlled by the chosen representatives 
of the community whose children are 
served by the program was wrought out 
in the context of frontier and agrarian 
life conditions, the resulting pattern of 
organization, support, and control has 
been found to be remarkably well suited 
to carry the ever increasing educational 
burdens of contemporary industrial and 
urban America. 

In order to grasp the full significance 
of the common school, we must view it 
both as a moral conception and purpose 
and as a social agency or political in- 
strumentality. As a moral end or pur- 
pose, the common school is an expression 
of our faith in the principle of equality 
—not necessarily equality of native en- 
dowment or capacity, but equality of op- 
portunity. As an institution it is a con- 
crete manifestation of the moral deter- 
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mination of the American people to pro- 
vide the means through which, as its 
founders often emphasized, “each child 
would have a real chance to make the 
most of his potentialities.” Thus a sig- 
nificant spiritual meaning pervades the 
whole undertaking of the public school. 
It denotes a co-operative effort to give 
educational expression to Kant’s moral 
imperative: “So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person, or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end 
withal, and never merely as a means.” 
The social and political implications of 
the common school are equally funda- 
mental. As a social agency, it signifies 
the purpose of the community to equip 
each child for effectual participation in 
some type of socially useful work. As a 
political instrumentality, it signifies the 
perduring purpose to mature each new 
generation into an informed and en- 
lightened citizenry—a citizenry equipped 
in humane perspective, in scientific 
knowledge and skill, and in moral dis- 
position and allegiance to maintain a 
political system in which government is 
of, by, and for the people. We miscon- 
strue the nature of a free, democratic 
society if we do not perceive that such a 
society makes more exacting moral de- 
mands on the individual citizen than 
those authoritarian political systems 
which simply require slavish obedience 
of their subjects. Horace Mann articu- 
lated a well-grounded American convic- 
tion when he declared “that the estab- 
lishment of a republican government 
without well-appointed and efficient 
means for the universal education of the 
people, is the most rash and fool-hardy 
experiment ever tried by man.” 
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II 

Developing in a virgin domain in 
which feudalism with its fixed classes 
never took root, and operating as the 
agency of a people marked by diverse 
religious outlooks and loyalties, it was 
natural that the common school should 
acquire certain distinctive characteristics. 
I shall briefly describe six of the most 
important of these traits. 

First, it was a school open to all the 
children of the community. As we have 
noted, a program of universal education 
is a social necessity, not a luxury, in a 
self-governing society committed to the 
principle of equality of opportunity. 

Second, since it was a school open to 
all, it had to be “free.” And it could not 
be “free” in a manner acceptable to the 
American people, if it took the form of a 
“charity” or “pauper” school. As one of 
the early advocates of the common 
school asserted, “we do not want poor 
schools for poor scholars, or gratuitous 
instruction for paupers, but we want 
schools for all at the expense of all.” 
Thus in spite of the resistance of cer- 
tain economically favored groups, the 
common school evolved into a general 
community school maintained through 
an equitable system of taxation. 

Third, the common school open to all 
necessarily moved to develop an en- 
riched and diversified curriculum. The 
American school, particularly at the sec- 
ondary level, began to experience a de- 
velopment wholly without precedent. In 
order to meet the diverse needs of its 
pupils, the high school took on new 
functions—it began to prepare for life 
as well as for entrance into college. It 
put its emphasis on both the “practical” 
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and the “theoretical,” on the “voca- 
tional” and the “cultural.” It repudiated 
the notion that a subject is necessarily 
“liberal because it is useful and cul- 
tural because it is useless.” 

The American people also demanded 
that these various kinds of education be 
carried on in a single, comprehensive 
school so that all the young of their 
community would have during their 
formative years the experience of work- 
ing, living and playing together. By 
thus enrolling all children in a common 
school, our country turned away from 
the historic European practice of a spe- 
cial school for the children of the elite or 
privileged classes, and a mass-school of 
narrow skill training for the children 
of the working people. We developed, 
instead, what has become known as the 
“single-ladder system”—a system in 
which each age level is educationally 
articulated with the one above it from 
the nursery to the professional or post- 
graduate school. 

Fourth, the American common school 
not only refused to restrict its program 
to the traditional “Three R” curricu- 
lum, it also rejected the notion that edu- 
cation should be concerned merely with 
the impartation of information and the 
cultivation of certain basic habits and 
skills. In harmony with its moral pur- 
pose, it accepted responsibility for the 
development of the whole person, and its 
program has emphasized growth in the 
physical, the social, the aesthetic and the 
moral aspects of life as well as training 
in the intellectual sphere. 

The common school has also given 
special attention to education for citizen- 
ship. It has sought to inform the young 
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about our fundamental legal and politi- 
cal arrangements and to prepare them 
through experience in school and com- 
munity undertakings for their responsi- 
bilities as members of a democratic so- 
ciety and state. One of its controlling 
purposes has been the cultivation of the 
kind of personal character that is im- 
plicit in our democratic way of life. 

Fifth, the common school, open to the 
children of all the component groups of 
the community, has sought to be non- 
sectarian in thought and practice. Its 
program is grounded in the conviction 
that a school can educate for character 
and for democratic living without dis- 
playing a bias for or against any particu- 
lar system of religious doctrine and 
practice. Just as our Constitution afirms 
the principle of religious liberty in its 
declaration that “no religious Test shall 
ever be required as a Qualification to any 
Office or public Trust under the United 
States,” so does the common school ad- 
here to the belief that no religious test 
should be required of a public school 
teacher, and our courts have repeatedly 
condemned attempts on the part of sec- 
tarian groups to turn the schools into 
agencies for the indoctrination of their 
special beliefs in the lives of the young. 
Thus, in its practice the common school 
is a demonstration of the fact that it 
is possible for an educational program 
that is not theologically grounded to 
nurture the young in basic human values 
and moral dispositions. 

Sixth, it follows, as a corollary, that 
the common school is a “secular” school. 
By “secular” is not meant a school un- 
friendly to religion, but rather one un- 
der community lay control, not ecclesias- 
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tical control. By “secular” is also meant 
that the common school is an institution 
of the whole community, and hence rec- 
ognizes the members of all its com- 
ponent groups as first-class citizens, ir- 
respective of religious belief or church 
and synagogue connection. The emer- 
gence of the common school therefore 
is an expression of that tendency which 
progressively broadened the basis of 
citizenship in our country from Puritan 
to Protestant, to Christian, to Christian 
and Jew, to adherents of all religions, 
and, finally, to all men. 

It follows that the common school has 
never assumed that it is the only educa- 
tional agency, or that it should seek to 
monopolize the processes through which 
experience is acquired and basic intellec- 
tual and emotional dispositions are 
formed. Its program presupposes that 
other institutions—notably the family 
and the church—also have their appro- 
priate educational functions. It considers, 
for example, that the education of the 
young in religious beliefs and practices 
is primarily a responsibility of the home 
and the church, and not a responsibility 
that should be delegated to the public 
school. 

The common school, marked by the 
foregoing traits, has had a remarkable 
development. By 1850 over ninety per 
cent of all children attending school were 
enrolled in the newly organized public 
schools. Today, in the budgets of our 
local governments the amount allocated 
for education out-ranks all other items; 
each year many thousands of college 
graduates enroll in the service of the 
common school as teachers and adminis- 
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trators; and in all parts of the country 
there are communities who consider their 
system of public schools their finest civic 
achievement. Through attendance at 
these community schools, children of 
varied cultural, economic, ethnic and re- 
ligious backgrounds learn to live, play 
and work together, and thereby acquire 
those understandings, appreciations and 
loyalties which provide the ultimate 
foundation of our “live and help live” 
mode of democratic association. In the 
divided and troubled world of our time, 
there is substance to the claim that this 
system of common schools constitutes 
one of the most important resources of 
our country. 


III 


At the present time, however, the 
common school is in serious difficulty. In 
spite of its marvelous growth during the 
past century and the important functions 
that it serves in the life of our country, 
there are those who fear that the very 
existence of the common school in its 
historic form is now threatened, These 
friends of public education are concerned 
about the emergence of three areas of 
tension and strain. 

One of these is found in the sphere 
of race relations. Although public edu- 
cation in the United States is primarily 
a function of the various states and local 
communities, all aspects of its program 
must be in accord with the basic law of 
the land. From the beginning, the plan 
of a common school open to all has never 
been fully realized in certain parts of 
the country because of the persistence of 
certain historic forms of segregation and 
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discrimination. In these states the at- 
tempt has been made to satisfy the prin- 
ciple of equality by providing “separate 
but equal” systems of schools—one for 
white and the other for colored children. 
The doctrine of “separate but equal” was 
introduced by the Supreme Court in 
1896 in its decision of a case which was 
concerned with problems of transporta- 
tion facilities, not of education. 

In 1954, a unanimous Supreme Court 
declared “we conclude that in the field 
of public education the doctrine of ‘sepa- 
rate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal. Therefore, we hold that the 
plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been brought 
are, by reason of the segregation com- 
plained of, deprived of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 

During the thirty months since this 
Court ruling was made, a number of 
communities have moved to integrate 
their schools. But it has also become ap- 
parent that some of the southern states 
are opposed to the plan of a common 
school for colored and white children 
and are seeking to provide ways by 
which they can preserve their traditional 
parallel school systems even if this in- 
volves the formal rejection of their state 
systems of public education. 

At the moment, no one can speak with 
confidence about the future course of this 
conflict between the sovereignty of the 
mores and the sovereignty of the law 
as interpreted by the Court. It is clear 
that we are in for a long and serious 
struggle, for many developments are 
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not encouraging, and the result of the 
recent referendum on educational polli- 
cies in Virginia must be viewed as an 
important defeat for the friends of the 
common school. The action of the Su- 
preme Court is to be welcomed, how- 
ever, because it has clearly placed the law 
behind the morality of the common 
school movement, and there is reason to 
hope that eventually a new South will 
emerge which will break the grip of in- 
herited patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination. In our desire to preserve 
the public school, we should not bargain 
with those who want to destroy its char- 
acter as a common school. 

The common school is threatened, in 
the second place, because of inadequate 
material support. Unanticipated increases 
in the birth rate during the war and 
postwar period have resulted in a great 
growth in school enrollments at both 
the elementary and secondary school 
levels, and appropriations for new build- 
ings and operating expenses have not 
kept pace. As a result, we are now con- 
fronted with a tragic shortage of both 
school facilities and funds for teacher 
salaries. The difficulty is further com- 
pounded by serious inflationary tenden- 
cies in the American economy, burdened 
as it is with the gigantic cost of maintain- 
ing adequate defenses in our tragically 
divided world. In spite of increased ap- 
propriations by both local and state au- 
thorities, the actual purchasing power of 
the funds available for education has 
fallen far behind the critical needs of 
our schools. 

The plain fact is, under existing fiscal 
arrangements, so much money is taken 
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by the Federal Income Tax that our 
state and local governments are finding 
it increasingly difficult to provide sufh- 
cient funds for essential services, includ- 
ing that of education. Many are now 
convinced that no satisfactory solution 
will be achieved until Federal Aid for 
both school buildings and operating edu- 
cational expenses is provided. But Fed- 
eral Aid for education is resisted by pow- 
erful groups, and up to the present no 
satisfactory bill has ever been enacted 
into law. 


IV 


The failure to secure more adequate 
support for the public school is, today, 
not simply due to the opposition of 
favored economic groups who are against 
increased taxes, it is also due to a deep 
cleavage in the ranks of the educational 
forces of our country. This cleavage has 
developed because our largest religious 
group—the Roman Catholic Church— 
has rejected the plan of the common 
school, and is undertaking to provide for 
the education of all its children in its 
own system of parochial schools. Natu- 
rally this puts a heavy burden on its ad- 
herents, and the Church therefore holds 
that if Federal funds are to be appro- 
priated for educational purposes its 
schools should receive their fair share of 
those funds. Obviously this development 
raises far-reaching questions about the 
future of the common school, for it in- 
volves issues which reach to the very 
foundations of our historic American 
educational policy. 

For a period there was some ground 
for the hope that the American segment 
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of the Roman Catholic Church might 
recognize the public school as an accepta- 
ble educational agency, particularly if a 
released time arrangement could be 
worked out so that the Church would 
have opportunity for the education of 
its children in matters of religion. Dur- 
ing this period many of the Catholic 
families were newly arrived immigrants, 
and they were happy to use the facilities 
of the common school for the education 
of their children. As a matter of fact 
many of the present-day priests and 
bishops of the Church are graduates of 
the public school and they remember 
with satisfaction the provision it made 
for their own education. A leading 
Catholic layman, Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, once said “I be- 
lieve in the support of the public school 
as one of the cornerstones of American 
liberty.” 

From the outset, however, the Church 
was active in establishing its own parish 
schools, and, following the 1925 Su- 
preme Court ruling in the Oregon case, 
its leaders assumed that they had the 
necessary legal sanction to proceed with 
the development of their own independ- 
ent system of parochial schools. In th 
Oregon case, the Court declared uncon- 
stitutional an Amendment to the state 
school law which called on parents and 
guardians to send children between eight 
and sixteen, who had not completed the 
eighth grade, to a public elementary 
school. In its opinion, handed down in 
the postwar period of 100 per cent 
Americanism and religious bigotry and 
Klanism, the Court re-afhrmed “the 
power of the State reasonably to regu- 
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late all schools, to inspect, supervise and 
examine them,” along with its right “to 
require that all children of proper age 
attend some school” as well as its au- 
thority to require “that certain studies 
plainly essential to good citizenship be 
taught and that nothing be taught which 
is manifestly inimical to public welfare.” 

The Court went on to declare, how- 
ever, that “we think it entirely plain 
that the Act of 1922 unreasonably inter- 
feres with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and 
education of children under their con- 
trol. . . . The fundamental theory of 
liberty upon which all governments in 
this Union repose, excludes any general 
power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the 
State, those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with 
the high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations.” 

Much as we may approve the de- 
served rebuke which this decision gave 
to bigoted and discriminatory religious 
and racial movements which appeared 
during the years following the First 
World-War, we may also wish that the 
Court had acted with more regard for 
the important democratic and educa- 
tional values involved. Its opinion is 
both misleading and evasive, and has 
been attended by far-reaching conse- 
quences. In the first place, the American 
plan of a common school open to all has 
never assumed that the public educa- 
tional program would monopolize and 
standardize the nurture of the young. 
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On the contrary, the common school 
program is grounded in the premise that 
both the home and the church should 
share in the education of the young, and 
that they have “the right, coupled with 
the high duty” to help prepare their 
children for their various responsibilities. 
The opinion of the Court, in the second 
place, tends to reflect the discredited 
doctrine of “natural rights,” a doctrine 
frequently appealed to by predatory 
groups who want to shield their special 
privileges from the general community 
will and welfare. 

In the third place, and most important 
of all, the Court’s opinion is silent on the 
central issue inherent in the Oregon 
case. That issue is not one of parents 
versus the American system of public 
schools; it is rather the problem of the 
role of private, and, more specifically 
of church controlled schools, in our total 
program of organized education. This 
is a genuine problem for American 
democracy, and it should be dealt with 
on its own merits within the framework 
of the traditions and the aspirations of 
the American people. As a people we 
are committed to the principles of a free 
society, and religious liberty and free- 
dom of conscience are primary values in 
our theory of the good society and the 
good state. It therefore may well be, as 
the Court affirmed in this historic case, 
that “the fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Un- 
ion repose, excludes any general power 
of the State to standardize its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only.” But it may also 
be true that this same “fundamental 
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theory of liberty” equally excludes any 
general power of a Church to indoctri- 
nate and segregate our children from 
one another by requiring its young to 
spend all their formative years in 
schools controlled by ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and in which all instruction is 
given from a sectarian point-of-view. 

In any event, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was welcomed by the world 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In his 1929 Encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth, Pope Pius XI com- 
mends the decision and emphasizes the 
fact that our Supreme Court has “de- 
clared that it is not in the competence of 
the State to fix any uniform standard of 
education by forcing children to receive 
instruction exclusively in public schools, 
and it bases its decision on the natural 
law.” In this same Encyclical the Pope 
also states that in “countries of mixed 
creeds,” Catholics under the guidance of 
their bishops “are firmly determined to 
make adequate provision for what they 
openly profess as their motto: ‘Catholic 
education in Catholic schools for all the 
Catholic youth.’ ” Obviously this educa- 
tional program and purpose is in sharp 
conflict with the historic American plan 
of a common school system. 

In the United States, the Roman 
Catholics have labored with great devo- 
tion to buy the land, to erect the build- 
ings, and to recruit the teachers that are 
required to achieve this goal. The New 
York Times summary of the figures 
made public this year at the Convention 
of the National Catholic Education As- 
sociation shows that they have already 
achieved significant results. 
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Approximately 65 per cent of all Catho- 
lic children of elementary age now attend 
parochial schools, and its parochial high 
schools now enroll 35 to 40 per cent of the 
eligible children. Lack of facilities keep the 
percentage down. By 1960 the present en- 
rollment of 4,500,000 in parochial schools is 
expected to have increased by 1,000,000 
additional. 

Having now assumed this important 
part of the education of American chil- 
dren, the Roman Catholic leaders in- 
creasingly demand that their system of 
parochial schools be recognized as an 
essential part of the public educational 
program of the nation and be given its 
proportionate share of public funds. In 
view of the fact that the Constitutions of 
thirty-eight states have articles which 
forbid the appropriation of public funds 
for the support of “any school, academy, 
seminary, college, university, or other 
literary or scientific institution controlled 
by any church, sectarian, or religious de- 
nomination,” the Roman Catholic lead- 
ers are now giving primary attention to 
the possibilities resident in the proposed 
program of Federal aid for education. 
Thus, the National Catholic Education 
Association has declared: 

Federal aid should be granted equitably 
to all schools which serve the pubic good. 
Otherwise the very survival of private and 
church related education will be imperiled 
by the favored position and virtual monopoly 
of public education, Such a development 
would tend to destroy that freedom of edu- 
cation which is fundamental to the indi- 
vidual’s right to attend a school of his own 
or his parent’s choice, 

Today there are those who argue that 
inasmuch as we have recognized the 
right of this church system of parochial 
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schools to exist, we should take the next 
logical step and supply the tax funds 
that are now so urgently needed for the 
maintenance and operation of its expand- 
ing program. It is also contended that 
once this is done the educational forces 
of the country will be united, and that 
this union of forces will be sufficient to 
get whatever funds are required for the 
support of organized education—both 
public and church related. Others, how- 
ever, are repelled by this suggestion 
which seems to them to involve a be- 
trayal of all that we sought to achieve 
in the American program of public 
education. They hold that the adoption 
of this proposal would entail the sacri- 
fice of cherished values of religious lib- 
erty, and that it would also set a prece- 
dent which might lead eventually to the 
destruction of the common school. They 
are convinced that were public funds to 
be made available to the Roman Catho- 
lic school system, it would not be long 
before other religious denominations 
would feel impelled to demand similar 
government subsidies for their educa- 
tional undertakings. Hence many lay 
and professional educational leaders re- 
sist all suggestions that we should try 
to resolve the present critical financial 
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problems of the common school by 
granting public funds for the parochial 
school movement. 

As a result of first-hand experiences 
in organized labor and political move- 
ments, the author is doubtful that this 
negative strategy of mere defense against 
encroachments will prove successful in 
the long run. This policy of defense 
must be continued, to be sure, but it 
should be associated with a more posi- 
tive program on behalf of the public 
school. The existing controversy over 
Federal aid and the right of Roman 
Catholic schools to tax-funds should be 
viewed as an opportunity to explore the 
deeper issues which were shoved under 
the rug in the 1925 Oregon case. Unless 
Church educational practices which are 
assumed to have been sanctioned by that 
historic decision of the Supreme Court 
are reviewed and revised, the future of 
the common school is not one of prom- 
ise. Experience shows that it is difficult 
to maintain the American plan of the 
common school so long as the largest of 
all our religious groups believes that it 
has real national sanction for its pursuit 
of an educational program which is in 
conflict with the whole conception of 
the common school, 


A word is not a crystal transparent and unchanged; it is a skin of 
living thought and may vary greatly in color and content according to 


the circumstances and time in which it is used. 
—Justice Houimes,.U. S. Supreme Court 
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The Penguin 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


A pert and pudgy penguin took 
A long and longer silent look 


At me as I was ambling through 


The lower species’ fenced-in zoo 
P 


To watch sea lions on the brink 
And tantraumatic tigers blink 
And kangaroo or kangaress 


Hide into warm subconsciousness. 


The portly penguin stared at me 
So potentate-portentously 
It made me feel quite ill at ease: 


I could not smile and dared not sneeze 


And stood, held firmly in his ken, 
A homogeneous specimen 
No longer sapient but surprised 


And bird-brain-psychoanalyzed. 
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A Tutor On Tutorials 


W. Moore 


I 


RECENT book written in America 
A tells me that the tutorial system 
was invented by Socrates. It is an inter- 
esting point of view but I should say 
straight away that I do not propose to 
trace the history of his famous question- 
method down to modern days. I have 
been set the more modest task of describ- 
ing how the tutorial system operates 
here in Oxford. I can well understand 
the interest of those who have to work 
other systems in university teaching, 
such as classroom or laboratory instruc- 
tion, in a method which claims to give 
some undivided attention to every indi- 
vidual student. We are very conscious 
here of the benefits of such a way of 
working in a university, and naturally 
we are apprehensive lest ever growing 
numbers should make this individual 
treatment impossible. I will try to put 
our view of these matters as plainly as I 
can. 

It would be fairly true to say that 
Oxford owes much of its reputation to 
the fact that it is a university which has 
found a way of giving to the keen stu- 
dent almost a maximum of freedom and 
personal growth. But we should also 
say that this way has been found only 
by a long and often tiresome process of 
trial and error. Some of Oxford’s most 
famous sons apparently developed their 
powers by themselves. Dr. Johnson says 
he had a good tutor, yet the direction he 
received seems to have been spasmodic. 


Gibbon did not fare so well nor did 
Shelley, nor in our own day Stephen 
Spender, who has left on record in his 
Autobiography a resolve, “in the Long 
Vacation to do absolutely none of the 
work set me by my tutor.” In fact it was 
only because tutors were so rare and so 
bad that the system ever took its present 
form. Not until the Royal Commission 
of 1850 had investigated the bad state 
of affairs in the university were men 
chosen for their ability to teach and to 
look after pupils. So now every under- 
graduate is on arrival put in the hands of 
a “tutor” who is at once more or less than 
a teacher. He is more because he is con- 
cerned with the welfare of his pupils and 
has the chance to get to know them well. 
He is less because he is not supposed to 
“teach” them so much as to direct their 
studies. Even today the correct way of 
putting things in Oxford is not that 
young X is being taught by Mr. Y, but 
that he is reading with Mr. Y. This 
means a lot. It means that a student is 
from the beginning thrown on to his own 
resources; he is left free to use his time, 
choose his books and occupations without 
interference, subject only to his weekly 
or bi-weekly appearance with his essay. 
It means that the great vehicle of knowl- 
edge is not, as in many universities, the 
lecture or the “lab” or the library, not 
even the book, but the tutorial, or “coach- 
ing” as the ladies often call it. In that 
tutorial it is the student who to a great 
extent (and indeed as much as he 
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wishes) calls the tune. The tutor listens, 
to the essay, comments on it, sets 
another, but still by arrangement. Not 
“do this for next week,” but “what would 
you like to do next”? And this is no 
empty formula. The student knows that 
at the end of his course he has to face a 
three-hour paper in each subject. In three 
hours he will not be expected to do more 
than three or four questions, chosen from 
a large field. He is therefore encouraged 
to work up a dozen or so of the main 
subjects in that field. But that dozen in 
most cases can be his choice. 

Let us turn to the darker side of the 
picture. I say ‘can be’ because with a lazy 
or indifferent student the tutor finds 
himself suggesting questions for treat- 
ment, and he well knows that the only 
chance of getting even moderately hard 
work out of the young man or maid 
before him is to set a question that is 
thought to be practically certain to turn 
up in the “exam” paper. For such young 
people the tutorial method is a waste of 
time. And even more so for their tutor. 
I had been teaching many years before 
I accidentally overheard words that 
showed how much two young men re- 
sented their boring weekly meeting with 
me. For the immature, who are not pre- 
pared to think things out or to find 
things out, and who rush to copy or con- 
flate textbooks, the tutorial is a waste of 
time. And it is sometimes ruined not by 
the students but by the subject. If the 
aim and object is to get up the facts of a 
question, to sum up what has been said 
and what presumably is to be repeated 
in tutorial and examination, then again 
the system is a waste of time for all 
concerned. 
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For it to be something more than a 
waste of time, it is not so much the right 
tutor who is needed as the right student, 
the keen student, the man who is keen 
to do well, to find out, to ‘know why,’ 
to prove himself the match of any com- 
petitor. It is not always desire to learn 
that makes a good tutorial, it may be 
desire to shine, to win prizes, to get a 
good degree or a fat salary, but it is al- 
ways desire of some kind. Wherever the 
sluggish, the spoon-fed as we say, the 
philistines, the toughs outnumber the 
keen and the quick and the diligent, the 
days of the tutorial system are num- 
bered. That means, I am afraid, that 
wherever the collection of facts and of 
textbook material ousts the search for 
personal solutions, then the tutorial 
method is no longer efficient. Both de- 
velopments are on the way; both of 
them bid fair to make us give up our 
well-tried individual tuition. It is a seri- 
ous situation. 


Il 


Let us go back a bit now and look at 
the method working at its best. Here is 
what a distinguished pupil said about 
his tutor: 


He had told me to write an estimate of 
Cicero. He waved me into an armchair, 
and told me to read it to him: “Marcus 
Tullius Cicero” I began, “was born at 
Arpinum. . . .” “No, never,” cried my 
tutor, “under any circumstances begin an 
essay like that. .. . Begin with an epigram, 
begin with a paradox or begin with a false 
premise and demolish it. But never, never 
start off with such a dry and helpless state- 
ment as that ‘Cicero was born...’ ” 

The whole of Oxford teaching was in 
that condemnation: ideas not facts, judg- 
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ment not an index, life not death ... For 
this lesson I render thanks to the years that 
the locust hath eaten under the shadow of 
New College Tower. (Memories of Vic- 
torian Oxford. By Charles Oman. 1941, 
p. 150.) 


Well, if the whole of Oxford teach- 
ing was in teaching ideas and not facts 
we can see why such anxiety is felt about 
the Oxford method. More and more 
subjects are pushing their way into de- 
gree courses, and of very few of them 
can it be said as of Oxford Greats that 
they teach you how to think instead of 
what to know. Does this mean that the 
tutorial method is a survival in the mod- 
ern world, something that produced 
good results with few students and sub- 
jects like philosophy or ancient history? 
Was Flexner wrong in saying that the 
contact between tutor and pupil was 
the finest pedagogical relationship in the 
world? 

I would suggest that he was right and 
that the method as such need not be 
necessarily defeated by modern condi- 
tions, But those conditions are submitting 
the method to a severe battering and we 
do not know what will emerge. 

Is it perhaps the case that two levels 
of education are getting mixed up with 
each other? It seems clear that for many 
students, and for many subjects, the 
method is not the right one. Universities 
now contain considerable numbers of stu- 
dents with no training for intellectual 
adventure, with no aim beyond bread- 
and-butter qualifications: the sort of stu- 
dent who (if a shocking story is to be 
trusted) when reproved by the tutor for 
constantly coming late replied: “And 
who’s paying who?” The sort of subject 
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that can be crammed, that involves the 
use of memory without judgment. 
Clearly such students and such subjects 
or such parts of subjects are not for the 
tutorial method. Why not use other 
methods? Take the students in a group. 
Get the memory work done and tested 
by a junior graduate. Once however that 
both student and subject pass beyond the 
repetitive impersonal stage, then the tu- 
torial method can function. It can be 
adapted, it is adapted now, to pressure 
of numbers. Most of my tutorial hours 
are attended by two or three students, 
which means that I hear one essay and 
take in the other two to read at night, 
usually asking the group to come for 
another short session the next day, before 
or after the regular teaching programme. 
Yes, it is a hard life, with no time for 
advancing the study of one’s subject ex- 
cept in that part of the long vacation 
that is not taken up with school and uni- 
versity examinations. 

I think that in present-day Oxford 
the tutorial system does not itself fill 
the student picture; it no longer takes 
the place of the lecture, as it once did, 
nor of the practical demonstration. 
There is no reason why the process 
should not go further. Yet it is an es- 
sential part of the university machine, It 
is worth while looking at this point. 

In the old days, when the number of 
men wishing to work hard was small 
and the range of subjects studied was 
limited, a good deal of time was wasted, 
and this was perhaps a condition of the 
freedom and the high quality sometimes 
attained. Nowadays, with a vast curricu- 
lum, a mass of students supported by 
the taxpayer, the tutor has to give evi- 
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dence that time is not wasted, that the 
right terminal examinations have been 
passed and the requisite standard at- 
tained. For this efficiency we have sacri- 
ficed quality, and the problem before the 
universities in this generation is how to 
keep the first and recover the second. 
For the old inefficiency is unthinkable 
in a system of state education. Yet the 
new state needs quality even more than 
it needs efficiency. 

Is there not in all learning a second 
stage, when one needs more than mem- 
ory, when one leaves the textbook and 
applies the mind to new problems, when 
the horizons are rolled back and one 
senses the implications of what seemed a 
factual subject. I mean the stage when 
the mechanical mathematics that I learnt 
in school are seen to be merely the ele- 
ments of a fascinating science linking up 
with logic and even poetry. Or the stage 
when my students of modern languages 
stop thinking of French and Italian as 
verbs and signs and rules and come to 
grasp the function of speech, to see lan- 
guage as a vehicle for poetry or persua- 
sion or delight. Now at this stage, the 
implications of any subject force one to 
consider its relation to other subjects, to 
what we call knowledge and at a deeper 
level the relation of what we learn to 
the truth. But these things are just what 
the university seems to have less and 
less time for. The great disease of uni- 
versities is fragmentation, working in 
what has been called “an increasing num- 
ber of water tight compartments.” (W. 
Moberly: The Crisis in the University, 
p- 57. I commend this book as the best 
guide known to me for the underlying 
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problems which I can hardly touch upon 
in a general article.) But I know no 
more effective weapon against fragmen- 
tation than the tutorial method, where 
the student is free to ask questions not in 
the book or the lesson, where the teacher 
is free to direct the student to other ex- 
perts who will look at his difficulties 
from another angle. When my students 
show interest in Bergson, or Rousseau, 
or Pasteur, I refer them to the college 
library sections on philosophy and poli- 
tical science and medicine, and to my 
colleagues in those fields. No other 
method known to me can satisfy a really 
growing intellect. The point was put 
with great force by a great son of this 
university, John Henry Newman in his 
lectures on The Idea of a University: 

That only is true enlargement of mind 
which is the power of viewing many things 
at once as one whole, of referring them 
severally to their true place in the universal 
system, of understanding their respective 
values and determining their mutual de- 
pendence. . . . Possessed of this real illu- 
mination, the mind never views any part of 
the extended subject matter of Knowledge 
without recollecting that it is but a part... 
It makes everything in some sort lead to 


everything else .. . (P. 137) 

This may lead us to ask whether the tu- 
torial method can help in that other 
and still more intractable present disease 
of universities which has been called 
neutrality, the refusal to take sides. This 
used to be almost the ideal of the liberal 
university of the last century. It is curi- 
ous how in our time the wheel seems to 
have come full circle, and what used to 
be praised as impartiality, the refusal to 
see only one side of a question, has de 
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generated into neutrality, the refusal to 
recognize that any adherence to principle 
means taking sides, that all study has 
presuppositions. This would seem to take 
us far from the tutorial method, but in 
reality it is perhaps the spirit that has 
done more to kill the best type of tutor- 
ing than anything else. The great in- 
crease of scientific knowledge has encour- 
aged us in the universities to regard facts 
as knowledge, to trust to observation, 
verification, and to forget that true learn- 
ing needs imagination, faith, intuition. 
Otherwise we may study means but not 
ends. Yet no other agency in society 
studies ends, or can formulate the ends 
of living. Moberly has again put the 
point vividly: 

If you want a bomb the chemistry de- 
partment will teach you how to make it, 
if you want a cathedral the department of 
architecture will teach you how to build it, 
if you want a healthy body the departments 
of physiology and medicine will teach you 
how to tend it. But when you ask whether 
and why you should want bombs or ca- 
thedrals or healthy bodies, the university 
“can give no guidance,” In living their lives 
the young are left “the sport of every random 
gust.” 


Too true, you may say, in all our uni- 
versities. Yet not always true if and 
where the tutorial method works at its 
best. Where, as has been stressed by a 
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famous Oxford tutor “the intercourse be- 
tween tutor and pupil is not so much a 
matter of definite instruction as a com- 
panionship in discussion and discovery” 
then ends can be considered as well as 
means. One form of tutor is known as a 
moral tutor, and in some colleges this is 
not the senior who teaches the student 
but one whose relationship with him can 
be unacademic, personal, friendly. Other 
colleges find that this is even more pos- 
sible where one does teach the student. 
Common to both practices is the con- 
viction that the tutor’s responsibility ex- 
tends to more than learning and text- 
book work, that he is in a unique position 
to help with the art of living, with de- 
cisions and choices. 

Which of us is sufficient for these 
things? I hope that nothing I have writ- 
ten will suggest that these great aims 
are being fulfilled in Oxford more than 
elsewhere. Here too the tutorial system 
is in a bad way. But it has not lost its 
raison d’étre. And its essential spirit can 
perhaps be conveyed in the small group 
as in the téte-a-téte. Of Henry Adams’ 
history class at Harvard it was said: 


All was wholly unacademic; no for- 
mality, no rigidity, no professional pose . . 
He conveyed to us unconsciously the true 
concept of education as the power to think 
in a subject. 


Do not think of knocking out another person’s brains because he 
differs in opinion from you. It would be as rational to knock yourself 
on the head because you differ from yourself ten years ago. 


—Horace Mann 
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Small Neighbors 


GERTRUDE CLAYTOR 


Watching them in the garden’s open space, 

I marvel at the violence of their play; 

The sun has sprinkled freckles on her face, 

His knees have stains soap will not wash away. 
Now with a rake he cuts in half a worm, 

She hides her eyes, but peeps around her hand 
And weeps because the severed pieces squirm— 


Such foolishness he cannot understand. 


Across the afternoon the game goes on: 


His toy gun threatens, but she holds her ground, 


A battle rages on the tidy lawn; 
She stabs him and he never makes a sound. 
But in the leveling years that will come after 


A sharper thrust is hidden in her laughter. 
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Science Teaching—Problems of 
Quantity and Quality 


Joun R. 


URING the past year there has been 
D extensive, nation-wide publicity 
about the shortage of scientifically 
trained personnel, and in particular 
about the shortage of well-qualified 
teachers of science and mathematics. 
Most discussions of the shortage empha- 
size the desirability of increased high- 
school and college enrollments in sci- 
ence and mathematics, and raise ques- 
tions about the quality of the teaching 
of science and mathematics. This degree 
of national concern has never before been 
equaled in the history of American edu- 
cation. There is little value in the repeti- 
tion of frequently quoted statistics, vari- 
ously interpreted, nor in analysis of the 
causes which are generally understood. 
Profit should come, rather, from a dis- 
cussion of activities constructively di- 
rected to the improvement of the situa- 
tion and a look at more hopeful signs for 
the decade ahead. 


I 
AssUMPTIONS 


This discussion is based on the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1. There are many fine teachers of sci- 
ence and mathematics at the pre-college 
and college levels in all parts of the 
country, and many excellent science pro- 
grams, 

2. No matter how superior our educa- 
tional programs and methods are, they 
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can always be improved; 

3. There is a very large number of 
teachers who wish to improve their in- 
struction in science and mathematics; 

4. There are many teachers who find 
themselves with science teaching respon- 
sibilities who are inadequately prepared 
by standards recognized either by scien- 
tists or educationists as desirable; 

5. Science and mathematics have a 
much more important place in 1956 in 
formal education, both pre-college and 
college, than ever before; 

6. Secondary-school and college science 
and mathematics curriculums have not 
kept pace with modern developments in 
science and mathematics; 

7. There is a critical shortage of per- 
sons adequately trained in science and 
mathematics to meet the demands of our 
scientific, technological society, and the 
personnel shortage in science and mathe- 
matics, already critical, will become more 
serious in the next five years; 

8. We are not, in America, paying 
teachers’ salaries, nor investing in school 
programs and facilities, at a level by any 
means commensurate with the impor- 
tance of education to our national wel- 
fare, to our future development, and to 
our very existence, 

These assumptions are based on ex- 
perience as a teacher of both mathematics 
and education; information obtained 
from travel in all parts of the country 
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during the academic year 1955-56; and 
participation in conferences of scientists, 
industrialists, and educationists con- 
cerned with the problem. No specific 
attempt will be made to justify each 
assumption, but a statement will be made 
about those which may be more con- 
troversial. 

As one example, in support of assump- 
tion $, attention is called to the new sec- 
tion on Science in Saturday Review." 

All of the major scientific societies 
have committees considering curriculum 
problems because of the societies’ accept- 
ance of assumption 6. Whether or not 
modernization of science and mathemat- 
ics curriculums is possible, or desirable, 
certainly the scientists are in a position 
to know that this assumption is true. 

In the near future it should be possible 
for us to obtain reliable data on person- 
nel needs in science, including teaching, 
and on current production of persons 
with scientific talent. In addition to avail- 
able statistical information, assumption 7 
is founded on a multitude of separate 
facts, such as the experience of recruiters 
at the 1956 annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics, a report by a 
dean at a major college of engineering 
that the average salary of beginning en- 
gineers graduating from his institution 
this year is $5,200, on knowledge of re- 
cruitment activities in science and engi- 
neering on many college and university 
campuses, and the experience of trying 
to find competent people for secondary- 
school and college mathematics teaching 


jobs for the fall of 1956. 


1The section is entitled “SR/Research, Sci- 
ence and Humanity,” and first appeared in Satur- 
day Review, March 24, 1956. 
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A faith in education as a major factor 
in democracy, and recognition that in- 
creasing complexities of society make ed- 
ucation more important, are the bases 
of assumption 8. Comparative figures of 
salaries of teachers and those in other 
occupations by no means reveal that 
teachers are possibly the most essential 
people in our entire social structure, be- 
cause of their influence on the lives of 
our youth and the fact that this influ- 
ence will in considerable part determine 
the course of future events. Assumption 
8 is based on deep personal conviction. 

As further indication that there is a 
problem which is causing grave national 
concern, one needs only to consider the 
major agencies in government, education, 
and industry which have established spe- 
cial activities directed toward the im- 
provement of science and mathematics 
teaching. It is safe also to conclude that 
in most instances, if not all, these activ- 
ities have been based, in part or in whole, 
on a set of assumptions somewhat like 
those listed above. Government action 
in this area has been led by the pro- 
gram on education of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. The activities of other 
governmental organizations, or agencies 
closely affiliated with government, such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the 
Armed Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association, are worthy of 
special mention. 

The principal scientific societies, in- 
cluding the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics, the American 
Chemical Society, and the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences, have com- 
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mittees or commissions devoted to the 
consideration of the problems of science 
education and to directing programs to- 
ward the improvement of science edu- 
cation at all levels. In mathematics this 
concern is centered in the activities of the 
Mathematical Association of America 
and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. The National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council 
(NAS-NRC), perhaps the most impor- 
tant scientific body in the world, has re- 
cently established an Educational Ad- 
visory Board, 

Industrial organizations which are ex- 
ploring ways of improving the teaching 
of science and mathematics, and are ex- 
perimenting with or have implemented 
programs planned to contribute to this 
goal, include the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, Westing- 
house, General Electric, Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, and E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. Many other indus- 
trial groups are also concerned with the 
problem. 


Il 
Tue Prosp_eM 


Assumption 7 suggests that we must 
interest more young people in the study 
of science and mathematics, that we must 
produce more scientists and technicians, 
that we must place greater emphasis on 
quality perhaps even more than quantity, 
and that we probably have been failing 
in schools and colleges to do as well in 
science teaching as we could and as the 
needs of our time demand. The pro- 
grams of the various agencies referred to 
above are directed to increasing the in- 
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terest in the study of science and mathe- 
matics at all levels of instruction and 
producing more well-qualified scientists 
and technicians. Most believe that the 
basic element in achieving this goal is 
through making certain that we have an 
adequate supply of competent teachers 
of science and mathematics in the second- 
ary schools and colleges, and that we 
improve present school and college of- 
ferings in science and mathematics. 

The shortage of well-qualified science 
and mathematics teachers is, of course, 
a part of the shortage of persons with 
adequate science training. The shortage 
becomes particularly serious in teaching 
because teachers’ salaries are inadequate 
to compete with other opportunities for 
those trained in science and mathematics, 
and because, if there is a shortage of 
well-qualified science teachers, it will be 
difficult to produce the number and qual- 
ity of scientists and technicians that our 
society demands, Assumption 5 also in- 
creases the general concern about the 
quality of science teaching, due to a 
teacher shortage. 

Although a multitude of government, 
educational, and industrial agencies are 
disturbed at what they consider defi- 
ciencies in science education at all levels, 
it needs also to be recognized that there 
is concern on the part of others that the 
activities of these agencies may not be 
soundly based, and may actually be 
harmful. Two points of view on this are 
represented, on the one hand, by aca- 
demic organizations, not including sci- 
ence, as represented by professional so- 
cieties in the humanities and social 
studies, and on the other, by professional 
education groups. It is unfortunate that 
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expressions of alarm about the shortage 
of scientifically trained personnel must 
so often seem to be criticisms of Ameri- 
can public education. It should always 
be understood that there is some danger 
in criticism of education by responsible 
and well-intentioned people, for this is 
bound to support criticism and opposition 
to American education by those people 
whose motives may be questioned. 

People in other academic areas are, 
with considerable justification, concerned 
about the fact that too much emphasis 
may be given to science at this time. This 
is reflected most of all at the graduate- 
school level, where fellowships and other 
desirable appointments for graduate stu- 
dents are more numerous and more at- 
tractive in the area of science. It is also, 
of course, reflected in the fear that the 
many present efforts directed at recruit- 
ment may actually result in too large a 
part of the talent of the country enter- 
ing the field of science. All, including 
those in science, recognize that this 
would be a highly undesirable result. 

The educationists are anxious, as they 
rightly should be, to defend American 
public education from criticism. Since 
this criticism is often accompanied by 
what is taken to be censure of education- 
ists, the defensive attitude of education- 
ists is to be expected. What is referred 
to as the defensive attitude is illustrated 
by two brief notes in a recent issue of 
School and Society. 


2 School and Society, August 4, 1956 (Volume 
84, Number 2091), “Study of High School Sci- 
ence,” page 44, and “Spotlight on Science and 
Mathematics,” page 45. 
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The improvement of science and 
mathematics teaching requires examina- 
tion of science education in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels, as well 
as the college and graduate schools. Al- 
though mathematics has had a traditional 
place in elementary education, this is not 
true of science. Science in the elementary 
schools has developed a little like Topsy. 
There is need for careful planning of the 
program in elementary schools and wise 
coordination of the efforts in science in 
the elementary schools with that of the 
secondary schools, The principal criticism 
by scientists of secondary-school pro- 
grams in science is based actually on the 
lack of provision for the gifted. It seems 
to many American scientists that the 
more gifted in American secondary 
schools should have opportunity for ad- 
vanced study as do children of similar 
age in European schools. It is recognized 
that this has been made possible in Euro- 
pean schools by an educational system 
based on selection, and one which does 
not provide equal opportunity for all. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that we can, 
in American education, accomplish what 
European schools have achieved, and at 
the same time not give up the many su- 
perior features of American education. 
This will require, of course, cooperative 
effort on the party of many who have not 
been concerned with the problem and 
also greater expenditure of tax funds at 
a time when school budgets must be ex- 
panded at a rapid rate because of the in- 
creased number of pupils. 

Secondary-school, as well as college 
programs are criticized on the basis that 
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they have not kept pace with modern 
developments in science. One who looks 
realistically at this situation can recognize 
why the progress in science and mathe- 
matics of this century has made this a 
much more difficult problem in science 
than it has in the humanities and social 
studies. It should also be understood that 
there is no belief on the part of those 
who seem now to be critical that science 
teachers in general are in any way less 
competent than other teachers. It is felt 
that their problem is greater. 

Those who are concerned about the 
apparent widespread criticism of second- 
ary-school programs in science and of 
secondary-school teachers of science 
should know that this blame is equally 
directed, or more so, to teachers of sci- 
ence in colleges and universities. The 
Mathematical Association of America, 
for example, has devoted all of its efforts 
in curriculum and teaching improvement 
to the college level. When one refers 
to the problem of the improvement of 
teaching, he is also concerned with 
teacher-education programs and teacher- 
certification requirements for prospective 
teachers, and about in-service programs 
for those who are now teaching. It is 
particularly in this area that many col- 
lege and university scientists now recog- 
nize that they have neglected an im- 
portant responsibility. 

III 
PROGRAMS 
Attention in this section will be given 


to specific programs of a number of or- 
ganizations and agencies. These were 
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selected because of special interest due 
to sponsorship, the kind of approach to 
a solution of the problem illustrated, 
and the hope for the future from the 
programs. Others could have been as ap- 
propriately described. 

The National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council (NAS-NRC) 
has devoted its attention traditionally 
and historically to the promotion of re- 
search in science. This agency, organized 
under an act of Congress, has national 
and world stature, which gives particular 
significance to its activities. As a result 
of a conference of physicists held in 
White Sulphur Springs in the spring of 
1955, a special program, commonly 
known as the Arlington County project, 
was undertaken during the 1955-56 aca- 
demic year, largely through the initia- 
tive of the Executive Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Physical Sciences, NAS-NRC. 
The Arlington County project is im- 
portant because it demonstrates commu- 
nity cooperative effort in the solution of 
a school problem. The eight Washing- 
ton-area colleges and universities joined 
in the preparation of a catalog listing 
courses in science and mathematics, 
planned for teachers for the summer ses- 
sion of 1956. A Scholars Fund for 
Teachers was made possible by contri- 
butions from individuals, parent-teacher 
associations, civic groups, and industry. 
In Arlington County, Virginia, and 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties, Maryland, the school boards have 
provided additional financial support for 
selected teachers in the program. The 
interest of the community in the im- 
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provement of science and mathematics 
teaching is phenomenal, The spirit of 
cooperation of the teachers who want to 
improve themselves and their programs 
is exemplary for other teachers. It does 
not appear that teachers associated with 
this program feel in any way that the 
desire of the community for the im- 
provement of science and mathematics 
teaching is a reflection on the poor qual- 
ity of their work or training. They seem, 
rather, to feel grateful that the commu- 
nity is aware that the technological soci- 
ety of this decade has brought them face 
to face with a particularly difficult prob- 
lem. The Arlington County project and 
educational activities of other divisions 
of NAS-NRC are now under the super- 
vision of the newly appointed Educa- 
tional Advisory Board. 

The Frontiers of Science, Inc., of Ok- 
lahoma was organized by some 20 in- 
dustrialists in the state, whose goal is to 
develop Oklahoma through the use of 
modern scientific knowledge and tech- 
nology. A three-point program has been 
developed which involves the bringing 
tof top scientists to Oklahoma, the im- 
provement of science education in Okla- 
homa schools, and the better utilization 
by industry of research in science in 
Oklahoma colleges and universities. The 
second point in the program is of great 
significance in science education nation- 
ally. A considerable number of activities 
directed toward increasing interest in sci- 
ence and mathematics on the part of 
secondary-school students and the com- 
munity have been undertaken. Other ac- 
tivities are directed toward specific im- 
provement of school programs in science 
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and of opportunities for in-service teach- 
ers to be better prepared in aspects of 
modern science. A state-wide testing pro- 
gram for secondary schools is intended 
to provide a basis for further study and 
action. 

In the summer of 1956 the National 
Science Foundation sponsored 25 sum- 
mer institutes for science and mathemat 
ics teachers. Some of them were for 
college teachers, others for secondary- 
school teachers, and some for the two 
groups combined. The Foundation also 
is sponsoring two year-long institutes for 
high-school and mathematics 
teachers for the academic year 1956-57. 
The institute program of the Founda- 


science 


tion is without doubt one of the major 
new developments in teacher education 
of this century. This program has served 
to provide teachers of science and mathe- 
matics with appropriate courses directed 
toward the improvement of their com 
petence in modern science and resultant 
improvement of their teaching. It has 
also shown to science and mathematics 
departments in colleges and universities 
throughout the country the concern of 
government that they meet their respon- 
sibilities for teacher education, both in- 
service and pre-service. The course work 
of the institutes has set a pattern for pro- 
fessional courses in science content for 
teachers. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and the National Science 
Teachers Association, composed mostly 
of secondary-school teachers, have tradi- 
tionally been devoted to the improve- 
ment of mathematics and science teach- 
ing. In the past few years the member- 
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ship of these organizations has sharply 
increased, and the quality of their serv- 
ices has been improved as a result of the 
national concern, sometimes accompanied 
by financial support, for the programs to 
which the organizations are dedicated. 
These associations have been strength- 
ened by greater participation in their ac- 
tivities of research scientists and mathe- 
maticians. The continuing long-term im- 
provement of teaching, particularly at 
the pre-college level, will depend in 
large part upon the effectiveness of these 
organizations. 

The American Chemical Society, more 
than any other professional organiza- 
tion in science, has for a long time been 
interested in the improvement of science 
teaching. Some of the reports of com- 
mittees of the Society, prepared in the 
20’s, reflect a concern only recently ac- 
quired by other groups. This program 
of the Society has been especially effec- 
tive through the Division on Chemical 
Education and the various local sections 
of the Society. The program has not 
only served high-school chemistry teach- 
ers effectively, but has also given assist- 
ance to high-school students in the de- 
velopment of their interest in science. 

The Science Teaching Improvement 
Program (STIP) of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence (AAAS), made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, has two major concerns. These 
are (1) working with scientists in col- 
leges and universities toward better ac- 
ceptance of their responsibility for sci- 
ence teacher education and for science 
programs in the secondary schools, and 
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(2) the development of constructive, co- 
operative working relationships between 
educationists and scientists. A Joint Com- 
mission on Science Teacher Education, 
sponsored by the AAAS and the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, is planning a_ nation-wide 
study of science-teacher education. STIP 
has also worked with a number of other 
professional education organizations in 
an attempt to bring together scientists 
and educationists in work directed to- 
ward the improvement of science teach- 
ing at all levels and to stimulate the co- 
operative study of teacher-certification re- 
quirements, A main activity of STIP is 
the Study on the Use of Science Counse- 
lors in cooperation with four universi- 
ties. This Study is basically intended to 
develop sound working relationships 
among secondary-school personnel, the 
university science staffs, and the state de- 
partments of education.* 

An important new activity not only 
in science education, but in all education, 
is that of the use of television for teach- 
ing. Some of the largest national founda- 
tions and many prominent scientists are 
of the opinion that courses in mathemat- 
ics and science on film for use on tele- 
vision can be developed in a way which 
will result in major and necessary im- 
provement in the teaching of science and 
mathematics in secondary schools and 
colleges. More than 20 studies in this 
area are now in progress. It appears that 
millions of dollars will be spent on ex- 


8A brochure describing the Study on the 
Use of Science Counselors may be obtained upon 
request to AAAS, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
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perimental work in teaching by televi- 
sion in the very near future, It is im- 
portant that this research be carried out 
by joint effort of experts in audio-visual 
education, school personnel, and in the 
subject field of investigation. 


IV 
A New Force 


The 1953 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment was entitled, “Forces Affecting 
American Education.” This Yearbook 
contains four chapters in which the forces 
are reviewed: Culture Affecting Educa- 
tion, Groups Affecting Education, Com- 
munications Affecting Education, and 
Research Affecting Education. If the 
force to which reference is made in the 
heading of this section had been in- 
cluded, its place would have been in the 
second of these chapters. The omission 
is no oversight on the part of the authors 
of the Yearbook, for this force was prac- 
tically nonexistent in 1953. Today schol- 
ars and scientists, and their professional 
organizations, are determined as never 
before in this century to produce an ef- 
fect on American public education. Al- 
though those concerned with the im- 
provement of the teaching of science and 
mathematics are very active, and their 
programs and work have received the 
most publicity and have had the advan- 
tage of greater financial support, similar 
concern and interest are held by scholars 
and specialists in the other fields of 
learning. 

Although it would be comforting to 
be able to state that the new interest of 
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the scholars in American public education 
has been the result alone of their own 
study and serious pondering on their 
place in American life, and their obli- 
gation for the priceless freedom they 
surely must enjoy as much as any of us, 
this would not be an accurate representa- 
tion and not in the tradition of scholar- 
ship so to represent it. Like other groups 
of Americans or peoples anywhere, their 
new interest and activities are due in 
considerable part to alarm, which has be- 
come acute because of the shortage of 
scholarly talent in a time of increasing 
population and technology, the fear of 
the shortage of adequately trained school 
teachers, and because of their concern 
over the products of our schools brought 
so much into the spotlight by the Bestors, 
Fullers, and Rudolph Flesches. 

Some of the things which the academic 
people want in public education are: 

1. Less emphasis on life adjustment 
and needs as seen and interpreted by the 
pupil, and more emphasis on the value 
of the ideas which make our civiliza- 
tion great and on which significant life 
achievement (as they see it) can be based. 

2. Students better prepared for col- 
lege, and more desire on the part of the 
more capable to go to college. 

3. At least equal recognition for schol- 
arly achievement with athletics and other 
extracurricular activities. 

4. Less fear of ability grouping. 

5. A better school program for the 
more gifted, perhaps the upper 40 per 
cent, with an emphasis on study and 
scholarship for its own sake, and special 
effort to create in our boys and girls a 
love of learning. 
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6. Teachers better prepared in the sub- 
jects which they teach, and in-service 
programs which help teachers to keep 
up with the subject matter. 

7. Teachers with status as scholars in 
their schools and communities. 

8. A situation in which they can with 
good conscience recommend that their 
best students go into teaching. 

g. More active participation on their 
part in teacher education programs. 

10. The granting of emergency certifi- 
cates, if this practice becomes necessary, 
with emphasis on subject matter rather 
than professional education. 

11. A climate in which it is profession- 
ally acceptable for the teacher to say, “I 
teach children mathematics (or English, 
or history, or physics, as the case may 
be), rather than one wherein it is ac- 
ceptable for such a teacher to say only, 
“T teach children.” 

Academic people know, first of all, 
that they can best achieve their aims by 
working with professional educators and 
classroom teachers much more than they 
have ever done; they also know that if 
they do this, they will be more sure 
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whether what they now think they want 
is reasonable and possible to obtain. 

It seems doubtful that there is any 
general disagreement with this list of 
goals on the part of any teachers, any- 
where. 

At this moment no one can predict 
how effective the new force will be. 
Surely all recognize it is good that schel- 
ars and leaders in industry and govern- 
ment have a new interest in this work 
and the future of our schools. Many 
signs point to the probability that this 
new interest will result in genuine co- 
operative effort among academic scholars, 
scientists, teachers at all levels, and 
school administrators, to bring about a 
better educational program for all of 
America. When men of good will join 
to work for such a highly worthy goal, 
surely their work will bear good fruit. 
Too, teaching will more quickly come to 
be recognized as the great profession 
that it is, if teachers at all levels, from 
kindergarten to graduate school, unite 
in the common cause of all of us, and 
work as one in the achievement of com- 
mon goals. 


The theatre is a factory of thought, the promoter of the conscience, 
an elucidator of social conduct, an armory against despair and dullness, 


and a temple of the Ascent of Man. 


—GEoRGE BERNARD SHAW 
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“The Best Days’’ 


Goprrey N. Brown 


They should have been all sun and day-dawing 


But they were a cloud of minor fears and irritants 
And one dread lesson could ruin a morning 


And poison the lunch hour’s poor ingredients. 
And } the lunch } Pp g 


They should have been gay-free and creative 
But they were timetabled into a tyranny 
Which dictated quadratic or ablative 


And gave us syntax without sympathy. 


Happy were we who feign would forget 
Days long forgotten but not forgiven yet: 
With time we could breath a purer air, 
Neglect the timetable, throw off the care 
But children seek our aid with sums 


For a fearful morrow that always comes. 
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France and Technical 


Education Today 


C. H. Dosinson 


eee its high quality, to the aver- 
age Englishman or American that 
form of secondary education of which 
Frenchmen as a whole are most proud 
has little to commend it. The highly 
selective system of lycées, with their 
cramming for the baccalauréat examina- 
tion, in which about 40% fail in part I 
and about 60% fail in part II, leads on 
to higher education by two alternative 
routes. The first is by propedaeutic stud- 
ies and subsequent competition into the 
universities. These have no residential 
life and merely offer lecture courses with 
no individual guidance to the pupils. The 
second is by way of some two or three 
years (pupils aged 19-22) in the “pre- 
paratory classes” of certain large lycées 
where pupils are crammed to capacity 
(those who cannot contain all that is 
given must leave) in competition for en- 
try to the “Great Schools” such as “The 
Polytechnic,” The National School of 
Mines, The “Ecole Centrale,” the “In- 
stitut Agronomique,” the “Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure,” and so on. In these 
“Great Schools” are thus congregated 
the intellectual flower of France and for 
them several more years of the most 
rigorous possible mental training is in 
store. The finished product, in French 
opinion, is capable of dealing effectively 
with any problem, political, economic or 
social that life can present and from this 
group the nation picks its highest ad- 


ministrators. The smooth and unper- 
turbed way in which life goes on in 
France despite continual changes of gov- 
ernment, and in periods of weeks when 
there is no government at all, pays trib- 
ute to the intellectual quality of the 
men who have climbed the ladder to the 
pinnacles of the academic skyscrapers. 

Yet, in 1944, before the liberation of 
France, the Algiers Report stated “The 
defeat and the tyranny would not have 
been what they have been but for the 
faintheartedness, the default, or the trea- 
son of the controlling groups in the army 
and the navy, in politics and finance, in 
industry and in commerce. Those who 
could claim to have come from the sum- 
mit of our educational system are those 
whose cowardice has been the most scan- 
dalous.” In a later passage it continues 
“The renewed France will desire to give 
her youth an education less exclusively 
intellectual” and it went on to recom- 
mend the sports and self-government 
which are to be found as fundamental 
part of English school life. Then, in 
1945, when attempts to reform French 
secondary education were started, it was 
to the Technical Section of the Ministry 
of National Education that reformers 
turned for help in the attempt to re- 
duce the almost intolerable burden of 
wordy abstract thought that every ambi- 
tious French child must carry. 

The fact that, by 1952, this attempt to 
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change things in French secondary edu- 
cation had been defeated is no discredit 
to the small but very able group of men 
and women who are the spearhead of 
French technical education today. In- 
deed, the virility of this group is such 
that, if governments give the proper 
opportunities, Technical education may 
by-pass altogether the traditional system 
which is so sclerosed that rejuvenation 
seems impossible. At any rate it is note- 
worthy that one of the first things done 
by France’s most vigorous post-war Pre- 
mier, Pierre Mendes-France, was to re- 
store to the Technical Section of the 
Ministry of Education its earlier status 
of a separate Ministry, with its separate 
finances. 

The struggle between technical edu- 
cation and intellectual culture is a fun- 
damental part of French history from 
the middle of the eighteenth century and 
the battles of today are nothing other 
than the battles of the 1750's being 
fought again at a higher level of the his- 
torical spiral. So they can only be under- 
stood in the light of the history of those 
days. 

The English scientists of the seven- 
teenth century had exorcised devils, 
spirits and witches by the illumination of 
science. “Every man is unshaken at those 
Tales at which his Ancestors trembled: 
the course of things goes quietly along in 
its own true channel of Natural Causes 
and Effects” wrote Sprat, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, in the late Seventeenth 
Century. Louis XVI founded the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and by 1750 leading 
French minds had realised that by the 
application of science to agriculture and 
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manufacture the whole course of man’s 
struggle with nature could be changed 
from one of oscillating victory and 
defeat to one of steadily advancing mas- 
tery. It was in pursuance of this thought 
that, in 1751, there was published the 
first volume of the vast epoch-making 
work, the Encyclopedia of Diderot, with 
its details of all the latest applications of 
science to the affairs of life. Lord Morley 
(the 19th century expert on Diderot) 
wrote “In all the chief departments of 
industry this encyclopedia gives plates 
good enough to serve for practical speci- 
fications and working drawings. . . . Did- 
erot actually took the pains to make it a 
complete storehouse of the arts, so per- 
fect in detail that they could be at once 
reconstructed after a deluge in which 
everything had perished save a single 
copy of the Encyclopedia.” 

No doubt sets of this amazing work 
are to be found in several places in the 
United States. In the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse the writer has seen a 
perfect set of all seventeen great volumes 
of the edition in which, by the King’s 
order, every reference to Geneva and 
Protestantism was suppressed. Anyone 
who spends even a mere hour with this 
Encyclopedia will have a new grasp of 
world developments in the 18th century: 
the Syracuse copy is worth a journey of 
several hundreds of miles to see. 

The effect of the Encyclopedia upon 
French thought was massive. In 1761 the 
very important Minister La Chalotais 
wrote of education “We must direct 
school studies towards the greatest pub- 
lic usefulness; and let us implant in the 
minds of our young people the scientific 
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knowledge necessary to enable them to 
perform the various crafts, to work in 
them for their own happiness and that 
of others, thus contributing to the gen- 
eral good of society.” To so little extent 
did his words have any effect upon the 
subsequent developments of French edu- 
cation that the following quotation from 
the 1956 Minister of National Education 
could be regarded as challenging and 
controversial. He merely said “It is im- 
portant that a greater proportion of our 
young people receive the scientific train- 
ing which corresponds to the true needs 
of our country and to the proper contri- 
bution of our developing generation.” 

Yet the followers of Diderot and 
other pre-revolutionary thinkers have 
been saying this, largely in vain, for 200 
years and in 1950 among the graduates 
of French universities those holding de- 
grees in law numbered nearly 30 per 
cent, those in literary subjects 25 per 
cent, those in medicine and pharmacy 
26 per cent, and those in science, pure 
and applied, only 19 per cent. 

The disciple of Diderot whose views 
perhaps had most impact upon education 
at the Revolution and which are still 
most important today was Condorcet. 
Whilst under the threat of death from 
the Jacobins, whose violence he had con- 
demned, and in fact only shortly before 
his actual death, he had written the re- 
markably prophetic book “A sketch for 
a historical picture of the progress of the 
human mind.”* In this he stated that no 
limits could be imposed to human ma- 
terial progress other than the limits of 


* A new translation was published by Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, London in 1955. 
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progress in science. “. . . new instru- 
ments, machines and looms add to man’s 
strength and can improve at once the 
quality and the accuracy of his produc- 
tions, and can diminish the time and 
labour that has to be expended on them. 
The obstacles still in the way of progress 
will disappear, accidents will be foreseen 
and prevented, the insanitary conditions 
that are due either to the work itself or 
to the climate will be eliminated . . . not 
only will the same amount of ground 
support more people, but everyone will 
have less work to do, will produce more, 
and satisfy his wants more fully.” 

Others of the revolutionary thinkers, 
in stressing the need for technical edu- 
cation for all workers, made it a cardinal 
point that this education should include 
studies necessary for the development of 
the human being as a person and as a 
citizen. This concept has inspired work- 
ers for technical education in France 
ever since. 

The first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought little progress in this field. 
The first firm progress came in a law of 
1880 as a repercussion from the endur- 
ing shock of the defeat by the Prussians 
in 1871. This law set up machinery for 
the training of apprentices, but little 
subsequent advance on a wide front was 
made until the impact of the 1914-18 
war produced the Astier Law of 1919, 
which is sometimes called the “Charter 
of Technical Education.” This act 
brought all the existing disparate forms 
of public technical education into a uni- 
form system, it created the Technical 
Section of the Ministry of Education 
and, wisely, housed it in a building of 
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another part of Paris. It defined and 
regulated the conditions of apprentice- 
ship and made a certain amount of theo- 
retical study an obligatory part of the 
life of all apprentices. It imposed a “Tax 
of Apprenticeship” on all employers who 
were not providing, at their own cost, 
this necessary theoretical teaching, and 
it obliged such employers to release their 
young employees in time to attend such 
courses. The Loi Astier also made pos- 
sible, just before the Second World War, 
the first experiments with apprenticeship 
centres. These since 1945 have become, 
in the writer’s opinion, the greatest 
achievement in postwar French technical 
education and they would justify a book 
on the subject. Here, however, we can 
give only the barest facts about them. 
The first is that they exist for the tech- 
nical training of the manual workers at 
the lowest levels in all the crafts and 
semi-skilled manual occupations and also 
in all forms of basic commercial work. 
So there are hundreds of subjects which 
can be studied: indeed there are few jobs, 
save the lowest jobs of unskilled manual 
labour, for which there is not a three 
year training leading to a nationally- 
supervised “Certificate of Craft Apti- 
tude.” A sample includes, taken from the 
Paris area alone, bricklaying, masonry, 
carpentry, roofing and tiling, zinc-work, 
plumbing, plastering, painting and deco- 
rating, central heating, gas fitting, elec- 
trical fitting, fitting and turning, gear- 
cutting, general mechanics, sheet metal 
work, welding, draughtsmanship, pre- 
cision toolmaking, coppersmithing, radio, 
foundry work, boot and shoe making, 
refrigeration, general leather work, cer- 
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amics, optical work, wine and spirit work, 
stained glass decoration, textile printing, 
animated drawing, elementary biochem- 
istry, etc., etc. For girls an almost equally 
vast range of studies deals with all the 
arts of feminine adornment from coiffure 
to lingerie, as well as shorthand and typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, journalism, tourism, 
and so on. There are also centres where 
girls learn radio work, draughtsmanship 
and even welding. 

Outside Paris there are special ranges 
of studies related to the special industries 
of each region including agriculture, fish- 
ing, textiles, iron and steel industries, 
shipbuilding and coal mining. 

In short there is, at least in theory, the 
opportunity for almost every worker to 
gain a recognized qualification in his 
work with the status and justifiable self- 
esteem that this brings. In practice only 
about one in three of the young workers 
attend such courses, but even that pro- 
portion is higher than in many countries. 
Not all, however, of the one in three at- 
tend the full time courses in apprentice- 
ship centres. That is unfortunate because 
the most significant thing about the ap- 
prenticeship centre is not the craft teach- 
ing itself, highly skilled though that is, 
but the general culture and social train- 
ing which accompanies the craft study. 
For in these educational establishments 
for the least intellectually able young- 
sters of France there are social activities, 
such as common midday meal, several 
sports teams, and holiday camps such as 
are denied the intellectual élite in the 
lycées. Of course, since the apprentice- 
ship centres are small (usually under 150 
in size) and controlled by local commit- 
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tees things are possible which cannot 
happen in lycées, which are large, cen- 
trally placed in cities and controlled 
from Paris. So the leaven of the thought 
of the revolutionaries of 1789 is still 
found in the training schools of the 
masses, though it is absent from the 
culture-cramming establishments origi- 
nally intended by Napoleon for the 
future officers of his army. These, de- 
spite the fact that there are now no fees 
and entry is purely by intellectual com- 
petition, are still largely the preserve of 
the upper and middle classes. 

The general education at the appren- 
ticeship centres also is completely differ- 
ent from that in all the ordinary second- 
ary schools which, in fact, are all aca- 
demic in outlook. It recognizes that the 
boys and girls who come at the age of 
14 or 15 to the apprenticeship centres 
from the primary schools are the intel- 
lectual failures of the French system of 
selection. The best have already been 
taken off at the age of 10 or 11 to one of 
the following types of secondary school 
more or less in order of ability—lycée, 
classical college, modern college, techni- 
cal college, complementary course. So in 
the code that was drawn up soon after 
the war for the apprenticeship centres 
we find the following advice to teachers. 
“Tt is necessary not to forget that the ma- 
jority of them are young people . 
who, for various reasons, have not been 
able to contemplate taking up purely in- 
tellectual studies. The limited time avail- 
able for general education, the aptitudes 
of these young people, and the practical 
work which they will perform in life, 
all these prevent us from envisaging, 
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save in exceptional cases, studies which 
are too abstract or theoretical, too heavy 
or complicated. Indeed, these would only 
prove to be futile, and possibly turn 
away the pupils forever from intellec- 
tual activities. It is vital, therefore, in the 
time which is available for general stud- 
ies, to go straight to the essential point, 
and to strive above all to be useful, 
simple, concrete, living and interesting.” 
It would be unfair to say that this doc- 
trine is the antithesis of the tradition in 
normal secondary schools but it is cer- 
tainly very different. Moreover the forty 
hour week at the apprentice centre, 
nearly one half of which is general edu- 
cation (including physical education and 
games, and, for girls, home economics) 
makes written homework out of the 
question. And, even in class, written 
work in such subjects as history is re- 
duced to the minimum. Here is a state- 
ment of the principles of teaching this 
subject to the future manual worker: 
“Above all, make them think! The 
teachers must not in the least bother 
about their pupils learning a lot of facts, 
for the young apprentice will not be 
certificated in history. To awaken interest 
and reflection matters more than every- 
thing else and to do this by the differ- 
ent pictures of times gone by: history, 
the explanation of the present by the 
past which made it and which illuminates 
it. It is the civilizations, religions, tech- 
niques, states, men also, who are born, 
live and die, that must be characterized. 
Intrinsically a history lesson is a crowd 
of “Whys.” . . . To this there should 
correspond a crowd of replies: tear off 
the blinkers of prejudice, wake up the 
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slumberers! 
think!” 

So history in the apprenticeship 
centres is the history of work, starting in 
the slavery of the ancient Egyptian civi- 
lisation and ending with the I.L.O. and 
the regulations that affect the industry 
into which the youngsters will go, in- 
cluding the regulations of trade union, 
of the factory laws and of the Ministry 
of Health. Similarly, every effort is 
made in the other subjects of general 
knowledge to prepare the young men 
and women for intelligent participation 
both in their work and in citizenship. 

A similar approach is to be found in 
the next upward level of technical edu- 
cation—the trade complementary courses 
of Paris and some other cities. Here 
a slightly higher intellectual level is 
required in the pupil, as the theoreti- 
cal studies, for example in clockmaking, 
jewellery and scientific glass blowing, re- 
quire. In these crafts a very high level 
of skill is reached and it is interesting 
that a correspondingly high level of 
character-training is aimed at. The In- 
spector-General who has built up these 
courses in Paris is rightly proud of the 
fact that the lockers in which the stu- 
dents leave their personal effects during 
the working day have no locks—and do 
not need any. This combination of activi- 
ties and attitudes which train the char- 
acter together with training in vocational 
skill to raise the material standards in 
life is the doctrine of the last pages of 
Condorcet’s essay in its present-day form. 

At one good step up we find the tech- 
nical colleges, which demand an ability 
to handle elementary mathematics and 


Above all, make them 
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which start the student on a path which 
may lead the most gifted ones to higher 
technology. Students can remain to the 
age of 18. These schools seek to establish 
an esteem comparable with that of the 
classical colleges, and in some areas they 
may even be given equal rank in a bi- 
lateral college which offers alternative 
technical and “modern” courses, though 
in keeping with French tradition the 
“modern” courses may include Latin. At 
this level the approach to the subjects 
of general education of the technical stu- 
dents is essentially the same as in the 
college and lycée. 

At a higher level, and higher age of 
18-++-, we have the various national col- 
leges of all the major crafts, including 
ceramics, Here the courses are almost 
entirely of high-level technology: the 
engineering, mathematics, draughtsman- 
ship, design and so on are of a very high 
order. At this level general, physical and 
social education are left for the student 
to provide for himself in his leisure time 
—but generally he does not have any. 
The French attitude towards study at 
this level—in common unfortunately 
with that of most other European coun- 
tries, is that everything—even health it- 
self—must if necessary be sacrificed on 
the altar of knowledge. This is a contrast 
to the Anglo-Saxon principles first per- 
haps enumerated by John Locke “Stud- 
ies should not overburden the mind nor 
impair health so that we are incapable of 
serving ourselves and others. .. . He 
who sinks his vessel by overburdening it, 
though it be with gold and silver and 
precious stones, will give his owner but 
an ill account of his voyage.” 
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But this text is not written on the walls 
of lycées, not even of those experimental 
lycées where students prepare for the 
very new baccalauréat in technical sub- 
jects. It was a colossal victory for the 
reformers in French education when it 
was agreed about four years ago that as 
an alternative “line” in the top classes 
of lycées and colleges students might 
offer technical subjects instead of the 
regular classical, or “modern” or math- 
ematical lines or the new “natural sci- 
ences.” But the victory may prove to be 
a hollow one, for in order to demon- 
strate that this new line was no “soft 
option” and no substitute of physical 
skill for abstract thought, the protago- 
nists had to agree to such a proportion 
of pure theory that many an Englishman 
or American would find it hard to recog- 
nize the course as “technical.” That is 
not to say that such courses are not im- 
portant, nor to deny the value of captur- 
ing for later contribution to productive 
life some of France’s most highly en- 
dowed young men and women. Indeed 
as science and the higher flights of tech- 
nology move more and more into the 
field of higher mathematics it is obvious 
that the French are on very sound 
ground in requiring all intending engi- 
neers who have adequate ability to have 
considerable knowledge and confidence 
in the mathematical field. But an Eng- 
lishman would be dishonest if he did not 
lament that the hours of study should 
be so long and that so many other sides 
of life must be neglected in the process. 

This summary ought to have disclosed 
that, despite all the opposition of past 
and present, technical education in 
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France is on the march. The figures at 
the end of this article give the approxi- 
mate situation at the present time. Those 
who believe in technical education are 
profoundly dissatisfied that the portion 
of the school population in this field is 
so small. Others think it remarkable that 
so great a swing over has taken place 
and fear the production of technical 
robots and the sacrifice of all the higher 
qualities of culture upon the altar of sci- 
ence. 

But some who believe that Diderot 
and Condorcet were on the right track 
say the sort of thing that is quoted below 
from an article by Professor Pierre Na- 
ville: 

“How can we combine general educa- 
tion with vocational training if the struc- 
ture of industrial employment is not it- 
self changed? Making an authentic vo- 
cational training available to everyone is 
tied to two factors which alone can 
provide the necessary opportunity: on 
one hand security in employment (other- 
wise called “full employment”) and on 
the other a reduction in the number of 
working hours per day, even for the 
apprentice. Without this security and 
this reduction youth is one of the first 
victims of unemployment and of the 
hard conditions of life of the parents. ... 

On the other hand, security of em- 
ployment, guaranteed by a genuine pro- 
gramme of economic expansion, would 
provide the solid base upon which voca- 
tional training for everyone could be 
provided, This would have to be associ- 
ated with a higher level of general edu- 
cation for everyone. ... 

To the conditions of security of em- 
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ployment and the shortening of working 
hours there must be added, for the 
young, a third condition. This is the de- 
velopment of polyvalent training (i.e. 
training in more than one skill). Young 
workers should not be trained for one 
specialty, but in the basic skills of a 
number of specialties. This would per- 
mit a progressive specialization and en- 
able changes of specialties to be devel- 
oped subsequently. 

The immediate needs of technical edu- 
cation are buildings, workshops, teachers, 
equipment and money. But its long term 
need is direct liaison with production 
and its predictive aspects. This liaison 
cannot be made except in conjunction 
with plans and with increased public con- 
trol over the economic life. But even this 
liaison cannot have positive effects, above 
all upon general education, unless the 
economy orientates itself towards the re- 
duction of working hours, lengthening 
of school life tied with security of em- 
ployment, and polyvalence in basic ap- 
prenticeship. 
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A widened vocational training can 
then become a factor of social liberation. 
Young people will no longer be the 
slaves of the craft, for it is not the craft 
that will regenerate man—it is man, with 
all his creative faculties who will regen- 
erate the craft and the economy upon 
which he depends.” 

Approximate figures for distribution 
of students in publicly-provided techni- 
cal education based on figures of 1952: 
Appenticeship Centres 
Trade Complementary Courses 
Technical College and Tech- 

nical Section of Lycées 

and Colleges 
Trade Advancement Schools 
National Trade Schools 
Trade Courses 


145,000 
30,000 


100,000 
15,000 
15,000 
90,000 


395,000 
This is nearly the same number as in 
ordinarily academic secondary schools. 
The present total will, in fact, be some- 
what higher. In addition there is a good 
deal of private technical education, much 
of it provided by large industries. 


One of the greatest demonstrations of the power of air cargo service is 
vividly told in the chapter on the Berlin Airlift. During the 13 months 
of the airlift, more than 266,600 flights were made. Two and a quarter 
million tons of food, fuel supplies, and equipment were carried through 
the air. This operation was dramatic evidence of the ability of the air- 
plane to move millions of tons of cargo under very difficult conditions. 


—Cargo 





Appeal to Nature: An Item for 
High School Bible Study 


J. B. SHouse 


ie AN EARLIER paper I proposed high 
school Bible study as an integral 
part of the program, to be made as 
nearly nonpartisan as is feasible.* In 


that connection I suggested certain 
stipulations, offered without thought of 
their being complete or final; the pur- 
pose of the suggestions was to point to 
the desirability of protecting the public 
school from suspicion of being sectarian, 


and the pupil from all forms of pres- 
sure, while justifying the activity. 
The specifications submitted were 
three: (1) There should be complete 
freedom on the part of pupils to take, or 
not take, the courses offered; this pro- 
vision is a formality since the principle 
of elective courses is so firmly estab- 
lished; (2) there should be freedom 
from special interpretations of Bible 
statements, without impeding the read- 
ing of the text in a way such as intelli- 
gent people generally would accept as 
yielding the meanings intended by the 
writers; (3) there should be freedom 
from pressure upon pupils to accept Bible 
teachings as personal beliefs, Study of 
religion, as stated in the Bible, should 
be made a part of the public high school 
program because it has been such an 
important element in the cultural back- 
ground of America. Courses would be 
*“An Instance of Prose Structure: Luke’s 


Biography of Jesus” in EDUCATIONAL Forum, 
May, 1956, Part I, page 407. 


designed for the purpose of acquainting 
pupils with the contents of the Bible 
more fully than is being done under 
prevailing arrangements. To use public 
money for this purpose can be justified 
only as a matter of disseminating knowl- 
edge; the teaching should be matter- 
of-fact in character. Under the limita- 
tions proposed, the teaching of the 
Bible as a regular subject in the curricu- 
lum is both desirable and legitimate. 

Suggestion was offered, without dog- 
matism, that the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible be used as basic text,’ 
with parallel readings in translations 
approved by Jewish Catholic 
churches, as well as in other reputable 
versions. To illustrate the type of study 
which seems to me approvable, I pre- 
sented a partial study of the book of 
Luke. 

The proposals were limited to restric- 
tions which seemed to be in the interest 
of nonpartisan study. They might there- 
fore be called negative conditions, al- 
though designed to help eliminate the 
present negative stand in relation to 
making religious information a regular 
part of the curriculum. It is desirable 
that we make a more positive presenta- 
tion of the atmosphere to be encour- 


and 


*The teacher should of course, be provided 
with other translations particularly approved 
Jewish and Catholic translations, to guard against 
partisan readings. 
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aged in classes. Such statement is now 
made as a complement to the former 
statement. It is accompanied by another 
illustration, in order to make the situa- 
tion concrete. I am suggesting a study 
of Bible passages which appeal to uni- 
versal nature to teach us something as 
to the nature of God. 

The last words indicate the substance 
of this new statement. It is to take into 
account that God is the central theme in 
the Bible. Certain freedoms of speech 
must be allowed; otherwise the situation 
is impossible. (1) In high school courses 
in religion based upon the Bible there 
must be no apology for speaking can- 
didly about the essential themes; speech 
about God, for example, is to proceed 
without constraint, as natural termi- 
nology in such study, entirely pertinent 
and allowable; (2) “religion” should 
mean what it has meant in common 
parlance; there is no necessity of mod- 
ernizing or revising or qualifying the 
usual concept of religion; the place for 
the study of the philosophy of religion 
is not the high school; (3) since the 
purpose is to further knowledge of the 
Bible, the teacher should be expected 
to use procedures adapted to learning 
activities in general; this is to be an 
informational program, without distinc- 
tion other than that it concerns content 
of the Bible; (4) in sum, the teaching 
of the Bible in public high school should 
be secular in manner; religion, as repre- 
sented by the Bible, is not to be a special 
subject, but an added subject for regular 
class work; although so regarded, it is 
to proceed in terms germane to the sub- 
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ject, within the restrictions previously 
indicated, Bs 

Our current interest, then, concerns 
Bible writings which appeal to nature 
for ideas about God. Such passages are, 
in general, poetic in thought and feeling, 
and many of them are poetic in expres- 
sional form. Familiarity with the Bible 
is to be encouraged through search for 
passages of the type indicated. There 
is a distinct study-problem. 

It is not out of place that I mention 
the fact that religious thought con- 
tains a large admixture of imaginative 
thought, of poetic thought. Lofty ideas, 
lofty expression belong to religion. In 
such way religion is an art, as is illus- 
trated in sacred music and painting. 
Fine wordings, exalted music, painting 
that speaks reverence, these are our 
worthiest ways of expressing devotion 
and appreciation, for conveyance of de- 
votion and appreciation to others. To 
this writer, at least, appreciation seems 
to embody more of religion than any 
other one word. 

We do not find in the Bible argu- 
ments for the existence of God. Existence 
is a postulated principle of Biblical reli- 
gion. But the Bible does aim to declare 
the nature of God, so unknown sensu- 
ously, by attributing to him the character 
suggested by our most appreciative re- 
actions, in phrase, in music, in all forms 
of art. 

The 19th Psalm is a group of short 
poems, the first of which has only eight 
lines as presented in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. Since we are accustomed 
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to thinking of the Psalm as a unit of 
composition, these eight lines may be 
regarded as the Psalm’s first stanza. It 
reads as follows: 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 

and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 

Day to day pours forth speech. 

and night to night declares knowledge. 

There is no speech, nor are there words; 

their voice is not heard; 

yet their voice goes out through all the 
earth, 

and their words to the end of the world. 


The structure of the stanza is itself in- 
teresting. It breaks into two sub-stanzas 
of four lines each; each of these in turn 
is composed of two couplets. Re-write 
the stanza to see the structure more 
clearly: 
The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork, 

Day to day pours forth speech, 

and night to night declares knowledge. 
There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; 

yet their voice goes out through all the 

earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 


Each couplet states something; let 
us indicate the four essential statements 
in one line for each: 


Nature tells something about God; 

this telling proceeds without cessation; 

we speak of speech, but there is no word, 
no voice; 

nevertheless “voice” and “‘words” reach all 
space. 


Two things are denominated as the 
“telling” of nature: the glory of God; 
the creative work of God. What God is 
like, in some wise; what his power can 
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achieve. Nature does not go to rest; 
therefore there can be lull in the tell- 
ing. We talk of speech, words, voice, 
but nature does not “tell” as do men; 
it has its own ways. Wherever nature is, 
there the story is told. 

Our contact with nature is more 
through sight than through sound; only 
from the near at hand do we get sounds; 
vision brings remote objects into our 
perception. Why then does not the poet 
emphasize the communications of vision? 
I can do no more than offer an hypothe- 
sis. We tend to think very largely in 
words. Sensations are symbols to which 
we have attached meanings; the mean- 
ings we comprehend in words to great 
degree; it is easy to think “What are 
the wild waves saying” although they 
“say” nothing, or to think “there are 
sermons in stones” although no stone 
ever actually sermonized. The created 
can tell us something about the creator; 
the created is symbol of meaning aroused 
in us, 

* * * 


Our next example is taken from the 
book of Luke (12:22-31). It might as 
well be derived from Matthew (6:25- 
33), for the two accounts are essentially 
the same. In fact, a very good way to 
present the two excerpts is to read them, 
bit by bit, in parallel with one another. 

Here, for our consideration, is the 
quotation from Luke. Let it be under- 
stood that this is but a portion of an 
address by Jesus, selected by reason of 
the fact that this portion appeals to na- 
ture for certain thoughts. 
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And he said to his disciples, “Therefore I 
tell you, do not be anxious about your life, 
what you shall eat, nor about your body, 
what you shall put on. For life is more than 
food, and the body more than clothing. 
Consider the ravens: they neither sow nor 
reap, they have neither storehouse nor barn, 
and yet God feeds them. Of how much 
more value are you than the birds! And 
which of you by being anxious can add a 
cubit to his span of life? If then you are not 
able to do so small a thing as that, why are 
you anxious about the rest? Consider the 
lilies, how they grow; they neither toil nor 
spin; yet I tell you, even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. But 
if God so clothes the grass which is alive in 
the field today, and tomorrow is thrown 
into the oven, how much more will he 
clothe you, O men of little faith? And do 
not seek what you are to eat and what you 
are to drink, nor be of anxious mind, For 
all the nations of the world seek these 
things; and your Father knows that you 
need them. Instead, seek his kingdom, and 
these things shall be yours as well.” 


The address, recorded by Luke, from 
which this quotation is drawn, presents 
other material preceding and following 
the part quoted. Had I quoted the par- 
allel message from Matthew, I could 
likewise say there is preliminary ma- 
terial and a brief following statement. 
The choice of Luke rather than Matthew 
as source of quotation has been deter- 
mined by the setting of quoted passage. 
Matthew places this discussion as a part 
of the Sermon on the Mount; in con- 
sequence it is stated without reference 
to any particular incident; it is there- 
fore an offering of general principles of 
life. Luke, on the contrary, lets it grow 
out of a concrete situation. Luke’s pre- 
liminary statement is therefore quite 
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different from the introduction to the 
comments about nature made by Mat- 
thew, and Luke’s introduction is of aid 
to interpretation. 

Luke presents the following at the 
end of the quoted portion: 
Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom. Sell 
your possessions, and give alms; provide 


yourselves with purses that do not grow old, 


with a treasure in the heavens that does not 
fail, where no thief approaches and no moth 
destroys. For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. 


Matthew has a similar statement: 


Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, where moth and rust consumé and 
where thieves break in and steal, but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust consumes and where 
thieves do not break in and steal. For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. 

Note the complete identity of the last 
sentence in each case. But whereas Luke 
makes this the terminus of this line of 
thought, Matthew places it in his intro- 
duction to the nature passage. Assumedly 
Matthew does that as matter of choice of 
location, since he has no ancedotal ma- 
terial to report as preliminary. 

An interesting fact about this ma- 
terial is that Mark, forerunner in author- 
ship to both Matthew and Luke (as is 
believed), gives us none of the discus- 
sion of the situation in nature. That 
suggests that the other two writers had 
access to a source not employed by 
Mark. The difference in arrangement 
of the source material reported by Mat- 
thew and Luke has been considered. 

I have said that Luke’s approach to 
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the nature passage is of aid to us in 
making our interpretation of this pas- 
sage. So let us look at this approach. 
It starts from a minor incident; a man 
comes to Jesus with request that Jesus 
undertake to influence the man’s brother, 
recipient of an inheritance, to the end 
that the inheritance will be shared. This 
Jesus declines to attempt. Nevertheless 
he entertains some concern. about the 
inheriting brother, and works out a 
parable based on an hypothetical situa- 
tion. In the parable a certain man has 
grown wealthy, says to himself that he 
has no cause to worry about the future, 
and resolves to live a life of ease, of 
eating, of drinking, of merrymaking. 
Jesus uses God’s name in stating a judg- 
ment about the matter: “But God said 
to him, ‘Fool! This night your soul is 
required of you; and the things which 
you have prepared, whose will they be?’ 
So is he who lays up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich toward God.” 

Two principles peer out from this 
parable: (1) one does not get out from 
under responsibility, even when he is 
adequately provided with the necessities 
of life; (2) there are two forms of 
richness, that toward self, and that 
toward God. These bear upon the long 
quoted passage, which I have called 
the “nature passage.” 

A superficial reading of that quotation 
may suggest to some people some such 
ideas as these: Certainly I need things; 
it is promised that I do not have to work 
for them; they’Il just come to me; T’ll 
be taken care of; Jesus said so. 

Anyone who should make such a read- 
ing would prove himself devoid of un- 
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derstanding by the very act. The bird 
does not get its feeding as does the twig; 
the bird that sits still on the twig all the 
time is not going to get fat. Provision 
varies with capability. You are worth 
more than the bird; you can assimilate 
more types of experience than can the 
bird; you have a greater range of values, 
of things that are good for you. What 
Jesus is driving at is sensitivity to value. 
You can starve to death if you fold the 
hands and wait for free service. Being 
“rich toward God” is a higher value 
than being rich toward self. Go after 
the greater richness. I think Jesus meant 
just what he said. If you really do seek 
first the things of greatest importance 
to you, real importance, not fancied im- 
portance, the things of less value will 
find you. Of course, if you pretend to 
be seeking the kingdom of God, with 
hands folded as regards the search, you 
can starve to death spiritually and bod- 
ily. 

This would be an hypothetical im- 
perative with Jesus, one suspects; as- 
suming that you wish so and so, then it 
follows that you will do this and that. 
There is a sort of practical logic about 
the matter. Choose, and live accord- 
ingly. One has to build his own sense 
of value. That part of the situation is a 
categorical imperative; there is no “if” 
about it. 

Perhaps there is no other idea on 
which modern living is so much at odds 
with Jesus’ point of view as this ques- 
tion of the value of economic activities. 
With our emphasis on production, im- 
proved processes, trade, profits, and the 
resulting pressures, we do not behave 
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as though we assent to the thought that 
the pursuit of the kingdom of God is 
the most important thing in the world. 
Yet I daresay there is as prevalent an 
acceptance of the proposition today as 
there was in Jesus’ own time. It may 
even be contended by many that we at- 
tain to ground closer to goodness 
through the modern program than was 
done in Jesus’ day. Modern business 
at least hopes that it does much for the 
promotion of human welfare, not merely 
in respect to food and clothing, but also 
in respect to thinking and feeling and 


aspiring. o-« <@ 


For a third instance of appeal to na- 
ture as source of information about God, 
we go to the book of Job. We have thus 
far heard about the glory of God and 
his loving care of his children. Now 
the theme becomes the many manifesta- 
tions of ways in which God moves be- 
yond our knowledge and ability to do. 
For this showing we shall range across 
the latter part of Job, from Chapter 38 
forward. 

The author of this book has followed 
Job’s period of trouble from its incep- 
tion. The contention of friends that the 
distresses of Job must have been occa- 
sioned by his sins has been disputed by 
Job. He is unconvinced, unwilling to 
concede the point. At the last God is 
brought into the discussion. He does 
not support the attitude of the friends. 
Job’s own attitude is also subject to 
criticism, as being too cocksure. Accord- 
ingly God is represented as citing many 


of his own achievements, expecting the 
sting of being made to feel insignificant 
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will bring Job to humility, thus restor- 
ing former balances. 

Now we must keep in mind that the 
book is not particularly poetic in tone. 
It is essentially an argument over the 
issue of the relation of sin to suffering, 
poetic in structural form rather than in 
feeling. This is a fictional account rather 
than an historical book. It is no song 
comparable with the finer psalms. God 
comes in as actor. 

In the 19th psalm the poet catches 
the vision of universal nature declar- 
ing the nature of God. Here, in Job, 
nature is not the teller; God himself is 
made spokesman, pointing to nature as 
mute witness, not a speaking witness 
which inevitably must testify forever 
and ever, throughout all place as well 
as throughout all time. The picture in 
Job may be less lovely than the picture 
in the psalm; it may lack the gifted 
wording, the suggestive phrases. But it 
is a clear and ringing recital. Read it 
aloud to get the swing and the chal- 
lenge. We can give only meager ex- 
cerpts: 


Where were you when [I laid the founda- 
tion of the earth? Tell me, if you have 
understanding. Who determined the meas- 
urements—surely you know! Or who 
stretched the line upon it? On what were 
its bases sunk, or who laid its cornerstone, 
when the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


Criticism has often been made that, 
throughout our religious history, God 
has appeared to be anthropomorphic, 
spoken of in terms applicable to man. 
That is not a particularly serious com- 
plaint. There may have been a time 
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when God was deemed to have body, 
form, and features. If he were thought 
of as kin to man in these respects that 
is better than to have him conceived as 
beast in likeness. However, by the time 
of Jesus, certainly, God was conceived 
to be pure spirit, entirely without phys- 
ical characteristics. If words were then, 
or are even now, employed about God 
that properly apply to man only, that 
may be ascribed to paucity of words 
adequate for utterance about God the 
spirit; it is primarily a failure of vo- 
cabulary. To make him seem actual we 
try to bring him close. 


In the particular case of our quotation 
what makes the element of anthropo- 
morphism unusual is that God is made 
to seem somewhat like a human work- 
man, a mechanic or an engineer, by 
reason of references to foundations, 


measurements, cornerstones. The crea- 
tive act is alluded to as if it were a mat- 
ter of building construction such as we 
perform. 

The thought of creative moments 
passes. Queries turn on experience with 
the universe and participation in its op- 
erations. Sketch through some of the 
questions God is made to throw at Job: 


Have you commanded the morning since 
your days began, and caused the dawn to 
know its place, . . . Have you entered the 
springs of the sea, or walked in the recesses 
of the deep? Have the gates of death been 
revealed to you, or have you seen the gates 
of deep darkness? . . . Where is the way 
to the dwelling of light, and where is the 
place of darkness, . . . Have you entered 
the storehouses of the snow, or have you 
seen the storehouses of the hail, . . . What 
is the way to the place where the light is 
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distributed, or where the east wind is scat- 
tered upon the earth? 


Passing on from questions of your 
real knowledge about the earth, suppose 
that we inquire into your ability to con- 
trol nature: 


Can you bind the chains of the Pleiades, or 
loose the cords of Orion? Can you lead 
forth the Mazzaroth in their season, or can 
you guide the Bear with its children? ... 
Can you lift up your voice to the clouds, 
that a flood of water may cover you? Can 
you send forth lightnings, that they may go 
and say to you, “Here we are?” 


And what about the animals of the 
earth? Observe some of the many ques- 
tions put to Job about his relations with 
them: 


Is the wild ox willing to serve you? ... Do 
you give the horse his might? Do you clothe 
his neck with strength? . . . Is it by your 
wisdom that the hawk soars, and spreads his 
wings toward the south? Is it at your com- 
mand that the eagle mounts up and makes 
his nest on high? 


What can Job do in handling men? God 
gives him this challenge: 


Deck yourself with majesty and dignity; 
clothe yourself with glory and splendor. 
Pour forth the overflowings of your anger, 
and look on every one that is proud, and 
abase him. Look on every one that is proud, 
and bring him low; and tread down the 
wicked where they stand. Hide them all in 
the dust together, bind their faces in the 
world below. Then will I also acknowledge 
to you, that your right hand can get you 
victory. 


As the tasks pile upon him, Job is 
finally moved to confess: “I know that 


thou canst do all things, that no purpose 
of thine can be thwarted . . . therefore 
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I despise myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” The psalmist has said: “When I 
look at thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou has established; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou dost care for him?” 
By a more roundabout route, expressed 
in very different manner, Job reaches 
the same terminus. 


x* * * 


Figures of speech, drawn from nature, 
have been used with great effectiveness 
by Bible writers. “I am a rose of Sharon, 
a lily of the valleys.” “As a lily among 
brambles, so is my love among maidens. 
As an apple tree among the trees of 
the wood, so is my beloved among young 
men.” “As a hart longs for flowing 
streams, so longs my soul for thee, O 
God.” “All we like sheep have gone 
astray.” “Every one who drinks of this 
water will thirst again, but whoever 
drinks of the water that I shall give 
him will never thirst; the water that I 
shall give him will become in him a 
spring of water welling up to eternal 
life.” Search for, and noting of, such 
figures can be a factor in high school 
Bible study to increase familiarity with 
Bible content. 

Ezekiel employed sustained figures 
in many passages of his writing, both 
in plain account and in vision stories. 
When this practice was manifested in 
straight narrative or description, there 
is no difficulty in following the picture. 
There is, for example, the account of 
the valley of dry bones, which were 
brought to life by the breath of wind. 
Or the description of powerful Egypt: 
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Son of man, say to Pharaoh king of Egypt 
and to his multitude: “Whom are you like 
in your greatness? Behold I will liken you 
to a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches 
and forest shade, and of great height, its 
top among the clouds. . . . All the birds of 
the air made their nests in its boughs; under 
its branches all the beasts of the field 
brought forth their young; and under its 
shadow dwelt all great nations. . . . I made 
it beautiful in the mass of its branches, and 
all the trees of Eden envied it, that were in 
the garden of God.” 


But when Ezekiel undertook to por- 
tray his visions of things not in this 
world, bringing together natural bits 
not ordinarily known together, then the 
imaginary sometimes defeated itself so 
far as clarity of imaginations is con- 
cerned, Assumedly Ezekiel sought to 
give impressions of the mysteries of 
heaven by his construction of visual 
images. Result: confused images. Take 
a brief illustration: 


Then I beheld, and, lo, a form that had 
the appearance of a man; below what ap- 
peared to be his loins it was fire, and above 
his loins it was like the appearance of bright- 
ness, like gleaming bronze, He put forth the 
form of a hand, and took me by a lock of 
my head. 


However, Ezekiel was not the only 
writer who had difficulty of this kind. 
The author of the book of Revelation 
to John experienced it: 


And a great portent appeared in heaven, a 
woman clothed with the sun, with the moon 
under her feet, and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars; she was with child and she 
cried out in her pangs of birth, in anguish 
for delivery, And another portent appeared 
in heaven; behold a great red dragon, with 
seven heads and ten horns, and seven dia- 
dems upon his heads, His tail swept down a 
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third of the stars of heaven, and cast them 
to the earth. And the dragon stood before 
the woman who was about to bear a child, 
that he might devour her child when she 
brought it forth; she brought forth a male 
child, one who is to rule all the nations with 
a rod of iron, but her child was caught up 
to God and to his throne, and the woman 
fled into the wilderness, where she had a 
place prepared by God, ... 


But the mixed image is not at all 
necessary to the vision story. Read, for 
instance, this other Revelation passage: 


Then he showed me the river of the water 
of life, bright as crystal, flowing from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb through 
the middle of the street of the city; also, on 
either side of the river, the tree of life, with 
its twelve kinds of fruit, yielding its fruit 
each month; and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations, . . . 


Or this one, in which words represent- 
ing wealth and treasure are put together 
to suggest the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem: 


The wall was built of jasper, while the city 
was pure gold, clear as glass. The founda- 
tions of the wall of the city were adorned 
with every jewel; the first was jasper, the 
second sapphire, the third agate, the fourth 
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emerald, the fifth onyx, the sixth carnelian, 
the seventh chrysolite, the eighth beryl, the 
ninth topaz, the tenth chrysoprase, the 
eleventh jacinth, the twelfth amethyst. And 
the twelve gates were twelve pearls, each 
of the gates made of a single pearl, and the 
street of the city was pure gold, transparent 
as glass. And I saw no temple in the city, 
for its temple is the Lord God the Almighty 
and the Lamb. And the city has no need 
of sun or moon to shine upon it, for the 
glory of God is its light, and its lamp is the 
Lamb. 
S “es 


This paper has been written in illus- 
tration of a type of Bible study which, 
it seems to the writer, might be practiced 
in public high schools. It aims at foster- 
ing knowledge of the Bible, avoiding 
offenses to religious sensitivities, with- 
out conflict over differing religious be- 
liefs, without attempts at persuasion, but 
with complete liberty to employ the 
Biblical vocabulary. I am as yet unable 
to see any more satisfactory program of 
Bible study for inclusion in the high 
school curriculum, subject to operation 
in the same manner as is any other sub- 
ject. The achievement of such a pro- 
gram is greatly to be desired. 


All free governments, whatever their name, are in reality governments 
by public opinion, and it is on the quality of this public opinion that 
their prosperity depends. 


—J. Russert Lowey 
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“May Your Children Live in a 
Historic Epoch!” 
(old Chinese curse) 


Dorotruy LEE RICHARDSON 





Not for our time is sweet security. 
In teeming leisure won through earlier strife, 
The stable-seeming nineteenth century 


Was paving ways for our unstable life. 


Our cars must use the highways which it laid, 
Although our rebel thoughts may still, with pain, 
Go back nostalgic to its dusty road, 


Its honeysuckle doorway up the lane. 


The days when we could walk where brown roads led, 
Secure for children in a peaceful state, 

Are gone. The heirs of strife must ride instead 

The roaring rush of their atomic fate; 

Control it, pass it safe to those ahead; 


Themselves content to be, not safe, but great. 
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Root Concepts for the Training 
of English Teachers 


Erwin R. STEINBERG 


I. Tue Prostem 


§ IN ALL TEACHING, a major problem 
d \ in training teachers of English for 
the secondary schools is getting people 
to break some of their old habits and 
shake loose from some of their old ideas, 
introduce them to new ones, and provide 
them with enough of the right kind of 
activity so that the new habits and knowl- 
edge will become a part of them. In 
training teachers this problem is very 
acute because the trainee arrives at col- 
lege with definite ideas about what teach- 
ing consists of and what the “correct” 
methods are—dbut often he does not 
know that he has these ideas. He has 
gotten them, of course, from being ex- 
posed to them for twelve years in ele- 
mentary and secondary school. 

That the would-be teacher has these 
ideas, sometimes in the form of thor- 
oughly ingrained habits, is evident from 
what generally happens in practice 
teaching. When something goes wrong 
in the teaching of a lesson, there is a 
strong tendency for the practice teacher 

AvuTHoR’s NoTE: Many of the ideas in this 
paper were developed during and as a result of 
a series of weekly meetings held during the aca- 
demic year 1954-55 to discuss various aspects of 
the teacher-training program at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. I must acknowledge my 
debt, therefore, to Professor Elliott Dunlap 
Smith, under whose guidance the meetings took 
place, and to Professor Lee W. Gregg, Professor 


Carolyn B. Kennedy, and Mrs. Helen Moore. 
Professor Margaret F, LeClair was also very 


helpful. 


to forget everything that he has learned 
in his psychology, education, and 
methods courses and to revert to the 
traditional methods by which he has 
been brought up educationally. These 
methods have become so much a part of 
him while he was being exposed to them 
for twelve years that he slips into their 
use automatically, particularly when un- 
der stress. This phenomenon is much 
like one that psychologists have noticed 
in child-rearing: that parents tend to re- 
peat the pattern of their own parents. 


II. A SuccEsrep SoLuTION: 
Roor Concepts 


The problem, then, is how in four 
years of college to overcome the learn- 
ing of twelve years, and how to replace 
that learning with something better. Ob- 
viously, an unfocused program in which 
courses are put in to cover areas or plug 
gaps will not do the job. What is needed 
is a coherent program in which the stu- 
dent is exposed to the same basic con- 
cepts and disciplines for four years and 
is required to use them often enough 
and in a wide enough variety of situa- 
tions that they will become his. Such 
concepts should be root concepts, that is, 
concepts which are, in the words of Pro- 


fessor Elliott Dunlap Smith,’ “sufh- 


* Provost, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Professor Smith pioneered the use of basic con- 
cepts at Carnegie. 
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ciently profound and accurate to support 
later learning at whatever level without 
repudiation, and yet sufficiently simple, 
exciting, and useful at the time to take 
root in the student’s mind and grow.” 
If such concepts are available and if the 
student is given the proper opportunities 
to develop and use them, he will go 
into his teaching with a vital framework 
of ideas and disciplines for meeting ev- 
eryday problems of teaching and for 
continuing to grow. Furthermore, be- 
cause of his focus on a comparatively 
few basic concepts during his four years 
at college and because of his repeated use 
of them in many different types of 
situations, his appealing to them in all 
situations, even under stress, will be- 
come habitual and he will not forget 
what he learned in college and fall back 
on the methods by which he was taught 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

The following four root? concepts 
could serve as the basis for a teacher- 
education program: 


1. Comprehension of any situation involves 
an understanding of one’s self, one’s en- 
vironment, and the inter-relationship be- 
tween the two. 

2. Every situation can be analyzed by a 
problem-solving approach which seeks 
its answer through exploration and de- 
termination of the problem, the formu- 
lation of a plan of solution, and the exe- 
cution and evaluation of the plan. 

3. In every problem situation, the critical 
evaluation of the outcome, the relating 
of that outcome to other knowledge, and 


* These concepts were developed by the author 
and Professor Lee W. Gregg of the Department 
of Psychology and Education of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. They were designed to fit 
Carnegie’s educational philosophy. 
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the formulating and refining of generali- 

zations by induction provide the basis for 

future learning. 

4. Effective teaching provides situations 
which induce the student to think, feel, 
and act in such a way as to develop and 
assimilate root concepts and disciplined 
ways of thinking and acting that will be 
useful in subsequent learning. 

These four concepts would serve a 
double purpose: they would provide the 
basis for the development of the teacher- 
education program; and in the program, 
opportunities would be provided for 
their use and reiteration from different 
viewpoints and in various degrees of 
elaboration so that the student will de- 
velop and assimilate them. Thus, in this 
program the teachers would practice 
what they preach. 

These root concepts could be de- 
veloped in the basic education and psy- 
chology courses, Introduction to Educa- 
tion and General and Educational Psy- 
chology, and could be used later in such 
advanced education courses as Audio- 
Visual Aids in the form in which they 
have been set down above. In the courses 
given by the Department of English, 
they would appear in somewhat different 
form, since they would there be applied 
to writing and literature. The concepts 
below are first stated in their basic form 
and then repeated in the form and 
language in which the teacher-trainee 
would develop and use them in his 
English classes and in which he would 
use them later in his teaching, 


III. Roor Conceprs APPLiep 


1. Root concept. Comprehension of 
any situation involves an understanding 
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of one’s self, one’s environment, and 
the inter-relationship between the two. 


a. Root concept restated for the teaching of 
literature, Literature helps you to un- 
derstand yourself, your environment, 
and the inter-relationship between you 
and your environment. 

1) Allied root discipline. When you 
read, you should examine plot, char- 
acters, theme, and setting in terms 
of your attitudes, knowledge, and 
experience in order to 
a) evaluate what you are reading 
b) refine or expand your own atti- 

tudes and knowledge 
c) expand your experience (vicari- 
ously). 

2) Implications for the teacher. The 
teacher must choose literature that is 
meaningful to his students and must 
help them understand, evaluate, and 
relate to what they read. 

b. Root concept restated for the teaching of 
language and communication. Language 
is necessary for thinking (and thus for 
understanding yourself) and for com- 
municating with other people. 

1) Allied root discipline. When you 
write or speak, keep in mind your 
purpose and your audience in order 
to choose language and language 
patterns best suited to the situation. 

2) Implications for the teacher. The 
teacher must provide writing prob- 
lems that are real and meaningful 
and that arise out of the students’ 
own interests in order to help stu- 
dents to speak and write clearly, 
concisely, and effectively. 


2. Root concept. Every situation can 
be analyzed by a problem-solving ap- 
proach which seeks its answer through 
exploration and determination of the 
problem, the formulation of a plan of 
solution, and the execution and evalua- 
tion of the plan. 


a, Root concept restated for the teaching of 


literature. Without ruining your enjoy- 

ment of reading, you can approach a 

piece of literature by a careful and or- 

derly procedure. 

1) Allied root discipline, Of any piece 
of literature that you read, ask your- 
self the following questions: 

a) What is the author trying to do? 
(1) Is he trying to say any- 

thing? 
(a) If so, what? 
(b) Is it significant? 

(2) Is there anything new (in 
my experience ) or interest- 
ing in his use of language, 
treatment of the plot, 
method of developing his 
characters, or technique? 

b) What are my reactions to this 
piece of literature? And why am 
I reacting this way? 

c) Does this piece of literature help 
me in any way to understand 
myself or my problems better? 
How? 

d) Does it help me in any way to 
understand other people, my so- 
ciety or my heritage better? 
How? 

e) Was the piece of literature worth 
reading? 

(1) Did I enjoy it? 

(2) Is it a valid picture of the 
world and people as I know 
them? 

(3) Did it add anything to my 
understanding or knowl- 
edge? 

(4) Is it well written? 

(5) Would I recommend it? 
(a) To whom? 

(b) Why? 

(6) What are the author’s 
strong points? Weak 
points? 

(7) How does it complement 
or differ from other pieces 
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of literature that I have 

read? 
(WARNING: Grimly applied, 
these questions can drive the most 
enthusiastic reader from reading. 
This list should ot be submitted to 
a class at the beginning of a semes- 
ter. Rather, the questions should be 
developed by the class in the exami- 
nation of the works of literature that 
they have read. And if the members 
of the class are asking themselves 
these questions in practice without 
being consciously aware that they are 
doing so or without doing so formal- 
ly, there is little point in the teacher 
having them even verbalize them, 
let alone recite them. It is the habit 
or discipline that should be pro- 
moted, not the mouthing of magic 
formulas. ) 

2) Implications for the teacher, The 
teacher can help the student to de- 
velop a disciplined way of under- 
standing and evaluating what he 
reads by encouraging and guiding 
his development of the series of ques- 
tions listed above and by guiding him 
in their application. 


b. Root concept restated for the teaching 
of language and communication. For 
effective communication, you should ap- 
proach writing and speaking problems 
in a disciplined manner. 

1) Allied root discipline. The problem 
solving method: 
a) Explore and define the problem. 
(1) What do I want to say? 
(2) To whom? 
b) Plan the solution (how shall I 
say it? ) 
c) Execute the plan (write the 
rough draft or try out the talk). 
d) Evaluate the plan. 
e) Revise and write the final draft 
or final set of notes (for talk).* 
*There is considerable interplay between 


steps, and the solution of any particular problem 
may involve a repetition or return to various of 
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2) Implication for the teacher. The 
teacher should encourage the stu- 
dent to develop a disciplined ap- 
proach to problem-solving. Such en- 
couragement involves his requiring 
his students to approach any com- 
munication problem in the orderly 
manner described above so that their 
use of it will become hatitual. 


3- Root concept. In every problem 
situation, the critical evaluation of the 
outcome, the relating of that outcome 
to other knowledge, and the formulat- 
ing, and refining of generalizations by 
induction provide the basis for future 
learning. 


a. Root concept restated for the teaching of 
literature, language, and communica- 
tion. In every reading and writing situa- 
tion, your critical evaluation of the out- 
come, your relating that outcome to 
other knowledge, and your formulating 
new generalizations and refining those 
you developed earlier will provide a 
sound basis for your future learning. 

1) Allied root discipline for literature. 
After you have read a piece of liter- 
ature, determine what you have 
learned [see questions under 2a1), 
above] and use that knowledge to 
examine and refine your basic con- 
cepts about literature, yourself, and 
people and to develop new concepts 
when they are needed. 

2) Allied root discipline for language 
and communication, After you have 
solved a writing or speaking prob- 
lem, determine the adequacy of your 
solution and use what you have 
learned from your evaluation to ex- 
amine and refine your basic con- 





the five steps or a consideration of two of the steps 
at the same time. For a fuller discussion of the 
application of the problem-solving method to 
writing and speaking, see “Communication as 
Problem-Solving,” by Erwin R. Steinberg, Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, February, 
1955. 
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cepts about the use of language and 
about communication and to de- 
velop new concepts when they are 
needed, 

3) Implications for the teacher. The 
teacher should see that every prob- 
lem-solving situation is also a learn- 
ing situation. By helping the stu- 
dent to evaluate the outcome of his 
grappling with a piece of reading or 
with a writing problem, by requir- 
ing him to relate that knowledge to 
his other knowledge, and by requir- 
ing him to formulate new concepts 
and refine earlier ones, the teacher 
can help the student to learn how to 
continue to learn from experience. 


4. Root concept. Effective teaching 
provides situations which induce the stu- 
dent to think, feel, and act in such a way 
as to develop and assimilate root con- 
cepts and disciplined ways of thinking 
and acting that will be useful in subse- 
quent learning. 


a. This concept needs no restatement for 
application to the teaching of language, 
communication, or literature. It is ap- 
plicable as it stands, 

b. The allied root disciplines for this con- 
cept are to be found among those listed 
above. 

c. Implications for the teacher. The teacher 
must set up his problems so that they 
stem from and will help the student to 
develop and assimilate the root concepts 
and disciplined ways of thinking and act- 
ing basic to his course so as to enable the 
student to acquire a meaningful frame- 
work that will be useful to him in his 
subsequent learning. 


IV. Wuat An Encuisu TEACHER 
NEEpDs To Know 


So much for the framework, the basic 
or root concepts of the program. Now, 
what should be built around them? 
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There is room here merely to sketch 
in what an English teacher needs to 
know about language, literature, and 
people: 
A. About Language 
1. What language is 
a. semantics—its symbolic nature 
b. linguistics—its structure 
2. How it develops 
a. phylogenetically 
1) history of the language 
2) descriptive laws of change 
b. ontogenetically (the development 
of an individual’s use of lan- 
guage) 
3. How it is used (and misused) for 
different purposes: 
a. for prose and for poetry 
b. for informing, for swaying, for 
delighting, and for inspiring 
. How it relates to thought 
. How it relates to culture 
How to teach 
a. reading 
b. writing 
c. speaking 
d. listening 


Qn > 


B. About Literature 


1. How literature reflects through in- 
dividual instances man’s state and 
man’s history (his needs, frustra- 
tions, relationships, development 
a. man and 

1) his gods (religion) 
2) society (his fellow-men) 
3) himself 
b. literary and cultural history (hor- 
izontal and vertical) 

2. How to read for an understanding 
of 
a. what the author says 
b. how he says it (technique) 

c. the inter-relation of a and b 

3. How the author, the piece of litera- 
ture, and the reader inter-relate 
a. aesthetics 
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b. philosophy 
c. psychology 
4. How to analyze and understand 
one’s own reactions to a piece of 
literature 
5. How to read critically 
a. to evaluate 
1) an author’s point of view 
2) his techniques 
3) the inter-relation of 1) and 
2) 
b. to compare works of literature 
6. How to teach literature (particu- 


larly: 1a, 2, 4, 5) 
C. About People 


1. Their needs (two areas) 
a. psychological 
b. aesthetic-intellectual 
2. How those needs can be satisfied 
3. The problems of their environment 
a. interpersonal 
1) parent-child 
2) teacher-student 
3) among friends 
4) on the job 
5) communication in 1-4 
b. institutional 
c. societal and cultural 
d, physical environment 
4. How they learn 
a. motivation 
b. learning theory 
5. How to measure what they learn 
6. How to apply 1-5 for the best pos- 
sible understanding and teaching of 
language and literature.‘ 


An English teacher, of course, should 
also be well grounded in history, should 
know a foreign language or two, and 


should know, be able to apply, and be 


“Every item on each list is related in some 
way with every item in the other lists, however 
tenuously. The primary inter-relationships are as 
follows: A1a:B3; Aza:Bib; A3:Br, 2, 3, 4, 5: 
C2, 33 A4:Br, 2, 3, 5: C2, 3e, 4, 5; As:Br:C3e; 
Bi:C1, 2, 3; B3:C3; B4:C4; A6:B6:C6 
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able to use in her teaching the important 
ideas of economics, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, mathematics, and the sciences. 


V. ConcLusIon 


It is obvious that the training neces- 
sary for a teacher of English can not be 
completed in four, five or six years. It 
must go on for a lifetime. Building a 
teacher-training program around root 
concepts provides for the necessary con- 
tinued learning beyond the four years 
of college. For root concepts provide 
a framework for continued learning, a 
framework around which new knowl- 
edge and experience can readily be or- 
ganized and thus be made meaningful 
and useful. 

What basic concepts are employed in 
a particular teacher-training program 
and how those concepts and the various 
areas of subject matter are developed 
into courses and curricula should, of 
course, depend upon the particular col- 
lege and the needs and abilities of its 
students. In order to choose the best 
students and develop adequate courses 
and curricula, the faculty should know: 
a. who their students are 
b. 1) their abilities 
2) their socio-economic backgrounds 
3) their prejudices 

) their commitment to education 
the value of the current program 
d. the effectiveness and validity of new 


ideas put forth in psychology, education, 
and the subject-matter areas 


Qo 


These matters can be determined by 
studies of entering students and those 
already in the program, by experiments 
in psychology and education, by experi- 
ments and research in subject-matter 
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areas, and by studies of graduates of 
the teacher-education program to de- 
termine how adequate their training was. 

Such course development and research 
also helps to keep the faculty vital and 
up to date. An instructor who is en- 
thusiastic about a new course, a curricu- 
lum study, or research in hand stands a 
better chance of infecting his students 
with enthusiasm than does an instructor 
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who merely repeats the same old set 
of courses year after year. 

Sound root concepts, then, properly 
augmented by a knowledge of what an 
English teacher needs to know and by 
adequate research, can provide the grow- 
ing framework which will encourage and 
support learning during the four years 
of teacher-training in college and during 
all the years of teaching that follow. 


The schools in the United States are closed more than half of each 


year. 


There is only one bookstore in the United States for every 100,000 
persons. (Denmark has one bookstore for every 7,000 Danes.) 


Three out of four American households have television. 


More than 10,000 persons own shares in America’s business and 
industry. Women outnumber men as stockholders, but men own more 


stock. 
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Bare Hills... 


Samia H. Takrak 


Alone...alone...Istand... 

With hills and mountains all around... 

With God’s creation ... bare... but grand... 
Alone... with...God...Istand... 


The sea before me... bright and wide... 
And breezes blow so mild... 

And kiss the mosses, .. dry and wild... 

O nature Great... so great... and wide. 


Hills so lonely and so bare... 
Plants so thick and rare... 
Creatures who for nothing care... 
Roam on hills...so bare... 


Plants so wild and dead... 
Plains so widely spread , . . 
Hills so dry and bare... 


O bareness ... bareness... everywhere... 


No plants... no life at all... 

No creatures as the evening fall . . . 
Bare so bare... the echoes call... 
Nothing but bare... Osoul... 
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Literature and the Heightened Mind 


Dwicut L. Burron 


EACHING LITERATURE to adoles- 
Pea. in the sense of bringing them 
to an appreciation of literary art and a 
moving involvement with it, remains a 
very difficult task, although there have 
been many recent attempts to simplify 
the problem. One extreme of simplifica- 
tion is represented by the turning-out- 
to-pasture philosophy. Let adolescents 
graze in a field of books, especially those 
that deal with their preoccupations, and 
aesthetic matters will take care of them- 
selves is the reasoning. Teaching time 
in this approach often may be devoted 
mainly to developing “reading skills,” 
as students hunt for the main idea, sort 
out details, and attempt to increase their 
eye spans. These skills, though im- 
portant, have no more relation to the 
study of literature than to the study of 
biology or home economics. Yet this 
trend, coupled to the familiar all-things- 
to-all-people motive in anthology mak- 
ing, has produced the “anthology- 
reader” or the chronological survey of 
English literature with a handy “read- 
ing skills program” built in. Despite 
the ostensible concern with reading 
skills, no series of anthologies in exist- 
ence has dealt more than superficially 
with the particular skills essential to 
the reading of the forms of literature. 

Another extreme, highly popular cur- 
rently, is the lofty—sometimes vitriolic, 
sometimes lachrymose—entreaty to “go 
back to—.” This often is accompanied 
by a charge of “anti-intellectualism” in 


what other people are doing and a scor- 
ing of the use of “sub-literary” mate- 
rials. Undergirding these calls for a more 
“intellectual” attack is the naive as- 
sumption that the teacher’s love and ven- 
eration for a selection (or maybe the 
veneration she has borrowed from a fa- 
vorite professor) can be pumped into the 
adolescent if only the teacher tries hard 
enough and is imbued with the faith 
and fire. 

But the ultimate reality in teaching 
literature is the final effect upon the 
student of his involvement with a selec- 
tion. The “something will rub off if 
only the best is presented” philosophy 
is treacherous unless we analyze care- 
fully what rubs off—or maybe rubs in 
or out. The teacher’s nostalgic hanker- 
ing, often guised as “providing properly 
for the gifted,” to make the high school 
class a junior version of the university 
seminar disregards all the things that 
had to happen so that the seminar was 
a memorable experience. 

Certainly the high school teacher of 
literature must know literature, must 
know adolescents, and must plan. care- 
fully how to bring the two together so 
as to produce that amorphous outcome, 
appreciation, those patterns of reaction 
which produce a heightening of mind 
and thus make possible a richer living. 
On this general objective in literature 
most teachers seem in agreement if pub- 
lished viewpoints and statements of de- 
sired outcomes are reliable evidence. 
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Though references to “methodology” 
are frequently couched in pejorative 
contexts, the major diversity seems to 
arise from how the teacher is to work 
toward commonly accepted objectives. 
Teacher motives and student motives 
may come into conflict, particularly con- 
cerning how “enjoyment” on the part 
of the student is to enter into the proc- 
ess. The principal motive of the ado- 
lescent in reading literature is to gain 
enjoyment—now; escape from the con- 
fines of the moment is his major re- 
ward. (This is true, too, of the great 
majority of adults.) Though the 
teacher’s major motive, too, is that the 
student enjoy literature, she may place 
the stress on his coming to enjoy it. It 
may or may not pain her that, at the 
moment, Freddy does not associate en- 
joyment with his study of literature, for 
if important objectives are to be at- 
tained, teaching and learning must go on 
in the literature class, Enjoyment per se 
does not indicate necessarily the kind 
of heightening experience that most 
teachers want to bring about if possible. 


Surppinc “THe Surty Bonps 
OF EartTH” 


The escape function of literature is 
not the one with which the teacher is 
most concerned. Yet, perhaps teachers 
tend to dismiss too lightly the natural 
zest for escape reading. Escape to what? 
This is an important question. 

In the junior high school there is a 
great enthusiasm for animal stories, 
sports stories, stories of outdoor adven- 
ture—involving cowboys, forest rang- 
ers, trappers—especially among the 
boys. School and family stories, involv- 
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ing mild adventure, and “vocational” 
stories—featuring airline hostesses, 
nurses, and the like—are popular with 
girls. 

Increasingly, teachers are finding that 
an acquaintance with juvenile literature 
of this type is a real asset. A note on 
these so-called “sub-literary” species, 
much deplored by the “nothing but the 
best” school of thought, may be in or- 
der. Certainly many selections of juve- 
nile literature are sub-literary by mature 
critical standards, and a number are 
sub-literary by any standards. But use 
of the better juvenile titles in the litera- 
ture program does not indicate “anti- 
intellectualism” unless the teacher is 
content to make the juvenile selection 
the standard literary fare throughout the 
high school years. 

For identification is the beginning in 
any real aesthetic experience. The power 
to project into a selection, to identify 
with the characters, grows gradually, 
and the easy, literal identifications with 
protagonists of the juveniles lead on to 
those which truly enlarge the conception 
of life. Phrased differently, this vicari- 
ous enactment of roles provides for the 
young reader a “trying out,” the signifi- 
cance of which David Riesman discussed 
in his Founders Day Lecture at Antioch 
College: “I have been suggesting that 
we do not ask enough of the young, save 
in military service, to allow them to 
prove themselves, and I am also sug- 
gesting that initiation today as always is 
fundamentally symbolic and need not 
only and no longer be carried on in 
bodily scars but can be ‘carried’ inter- 
nally—for instance, as experience in- 
duced by books. In place of the vision 
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quest which led the Plains Indian young- 
ster to face the desert alone, to discover 
his totem and his identity, I am suggest- 
ing that we substitute the solitary vision 
quest in the library.”* Increasingly, in 
this age of mass communication and mass 
reaction, the book affords a vital private 
experience through which the individual 
may come to know himself. 

There is particular significance, for 
example, in the zest for stories of out- 
door adventure, whether laid in the 
northern forest, the deep jungle, the old 
West, or on the sea. All these locales 
represent freedom from the complexi- 
ties of social machinery. Men, or per- 
haps animals, survive here by individual 
strength and wit. Through projection 
into these stories, the younger reader 
tries himself out vicariously, as he must 
inevitably try himself out in actuality. 
And in actuality he must meet his ulti- 
mate test alone, as have a number of 
great heroes in literature—Beowulf, 
Macbeth, Sir Lancelot, Huck Finn, 
some of Conrad’s major characters, 
Santiago in The Old Man and the Sea. 


A Deve opine SYNTHESIS OF 
Human EXPERIENCE 


In this way the student’s natural 
motivation in reading is linked impor- 
tantly to the teacher’s motive of making 
possible the highest reward in the study 
of literature: a synthesis of the human 
drama. In each adolescent is the deep- 
seated aspiration to grow up and come 
to terms with life. Literature is the 
servant of this aspiration when the 
reader develops the kinds of awarenesses 

*The Oral Tradition, The Written Word, 


and The Screen Image. (Antioch Press, 1956), 
27. 
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which enable him to recognize when a 
selection is a valid reconstruction of 
experience and when it is not. 

Such awarenesses divide broadly into 
two major divisions: (1) command of 
the skills particular to reading the vari- 
ous forms of literature; (2) related but 
broader, more intangible awarenesses, 
never “mastered,” which are at the core 
of judging and studying literature. The 
remainder of this discussion concerns 
the second of these two major divisions. 

These awarenesses are developed 
largely, but not wholly, through teach- 
ing. Other factors come into play. For 
one thing, a certain fund of experience 
with life is needed for any real under- 
standing of certain selections—for real 
involvement with Captain Ahab, or for 
perception of the tragedy in Macbeth, 
when, after all, the “good guys” tri- 
umph in the end. Of course, mere length 
of living is not the sole criterion of this 
fund of experience. Some adolescents 
are ready for Moby Dick; some adults 
never will be. This is a way of saying 
that some people pack more experience 
into the same amount of time than 
others, and that some people have 
greater power to reflect upon their ex- 
perience than others. 

The reality of this in the classroom 
has brought recognition of the need for 
individualizing the study of literature 
to some extent. Within the same class, 
for example, one girl may profit from 
reading Daly’s Seventeenth Summer 
while another is ready to deal with the 
gusty passion of Wuthering Heights. 
Who can say which girl’s experience is 
the more valuable? It might be a misad- 
venture for the girls to trade selections. 
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The need for individualizing the study 
of literature while at the same time pre- 
serving a core of unity in the class has 
led to the development of “thematic” 
units, which allow the students to center 
attention on significant themes as they 
are developed in selections of varying 
degrees of maturity. 

Yet no successful teacher would elim- 
inate group or common reading. The 
various purposes of common reading of 
the same selections need not be reviewed 
here. The choice of selections for read- 
ing in common will rest upon several 
factors: the potentialities of a given 
class for intellectual and emotional ad- 
venture; the basic purposes of the litera- 
ture program; the prejudice of the 
teacher; sometimes, even the particular 
anthology in use. Certainly, no past 
formula for the choosing of common 
reading can be prescribed. Silas Marner 
may be a good choice for some tenth 
grade classes and a poor choice for others. 
It is well, though, to remind ourselves 
that selections of literature can, and will, 
be read at various levels of awareness. 
The crucial question is not whether all 
students will derive the same measure of 
profit from the experience with the piece, 
but rather whether all students will 
likely derive some measure of profit. 

But what are some of the major, fun- 
damental awarenesses around which the 
study of literature as a reconstruction 
of experience may revolve? 


Awareness of the complexity of human 
character and action 


For one thing, study of literature 
should be aimed at probing the com- 
plexity of human character and at help- 
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ing students to detect oversimplifica- 
tion. Huckleberry Finn represents uni- 
versal adolescence as he discovers the 
complexity of his own motivations in 
his battle of conscience concerning 
whether to turn Jim over to the authori- 
ties. So does the protagonist in Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage. “Why do 
characters do as they do?” and “What 
would you have done differently from 
the characters?” are valuable discussion 
questions at any level. 

The pervasive theme of the struggle 
between good and evil needs exploration 
in the high school class. Oversimplifica- 
tion of this struggle is rife in immature 
literature. Growing up presumes an ulti- 
mate rendezvous with evil, the kind 
dramatized in the graveyard scene in 
Tom Sawyer, in Hemingway’s “The 
Killers,” and in Sherwood Anderson’s 
“I Want to Know Why.” This rendez- 
vous is depicted even in juvenile novels. 
In Paul Annixter’s fine Swiftwater, for 
example, the youthful hero’s fight with 
a wolverine symbolizes this, and ninth 
and tenth graders should be able to 
discern the symbolic value of the scene. 
In the senior high school, an obvious 
meeting with the good versus evil theme 
in The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde might precede the reading 
of Conrad’s “The Secret Sharer,” a 
story exciting in its surface action but 
one in which the fugitive Legatt serves 
as an alter-ego for the captain of the 
ship. 

Other oversimplifications of human 
character and action demand attention, 
too. Adolescent readers need to be made 
conscious, for example, of the working 
of cause and effect in fiction. Inferior 
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fiction is larded with rootless accumula- 
tions of events, with coincidence and im- 
probability, while happenings in good 
fiction, like happenings in life, rest upon 
a basis of cause and effect. Students can 
be taught to ask themselves, “Was there 
any preparation for this happening, any 
reason for it in what has gone before?” 
Senior high school students may look 
for examples of foreshadowing in skill- 
ful writing. 

Oversimplification in character por- 
trayal and development is another pit- 
fall of immature literature. Adolescents 
are responsive to the study of stereo- 
types, including the stereotype of ado- 
lescence itself. Although the books of 
James Summers (Prom Trouble, Girl 
Trouble, etc.), for example, are popular, 
adolescents are quick to see that Sum- 
mers caricatures rather than portrays the 
teen-age character. Like a number of 
other writers of teen-age fiction, Sum- 
mers, in his zeal to be convincing, over- 
does it. 

Surface metamorphosis of character, 
as opposed to real development, can be 
dealt with even in the early junior high 
school. Frequently in the juvenile 
stories, heroines emerge from cacoons 
of wallflowerdom into a butterfly whirl 
with “the gang,” because of a change 
of hairdo or style of dress, A favorite 
device is for authors to dispatch their 
teen-aged heroes or heroines to summer 
resorts where they “come to realize”— 
frequently the truth of what mama or 
papa has been saying all the time. 


Awareness of the clash of values 


I am reminding myself, of course, 
that the study of literature és a human- 
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istic study, and that in studying litera- 
ture at any level, we are necessarily 
concerned with human values. Litera- 
ture is, as Kenneth Burke described 
poetry, “equipment for living,” and 
underlying its study are such eternal 
questions as: What is the good life? 
What do men do with their lives? What 
do men live by and for? 

The Great Gatsby, read in common, 
provided for one of my senior classes a 
dramatization of what one man lived, 
and ultimately died, for. Michener’s The 
Bridges at Toko-Ri presents a man dy- 
ing for an abstraction and realizing why 
he dies. Biography plays an important 
part here. Careers as diverse as those 
of Albert Schweitzer, Jane Addams, 
Louis Agassiz, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
Louis Armstrong illustrate what real 
people have made of life under varying 
conditions. The spirit that impels men 
can be examined in non-fiction, too, in 
books such as Heyerdahl!’s Kontiki and 
Herzog’s Annapurna. As Maurice Her- 
zog concludes in the book, there are 
various Annapurnas in the lives of 
men. 

Literature reveals the revolt of men 
against some of the values of their cul- 
ture. In Freud and the Crisis of our Cul- 
ture, Lionel Trilling says: “The func- 
tion of literature, through all its muta- 
tions, has been to make us aware of the 
particularity of selves, and the high 
authority of the self in its quarrel with 
its society and its culture. Literature is 
in that sense subversive.” In one of my 
twelfth grade classes, a unit on “Man in 
Revolt,” in which selections as varie- 
gated as Shelley’s “Ode to the West 
Wind” and Lewis’ Babbitt were read, 
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was successful, especially in making 
highly contemporary some of the writ- 
ings of past centuries. 

With regard to revolt, traditionally 
associated with youth, the adolescent is 
in a paradoxical position. On the one 
hand, he is a rebel against adult au- 
thority and certain adult values; on the 
other, he is a slavish conformist within 
his own peer culture. In truth, the con- 
formity versus individuality conflict is 
one with which he is genuinely con- 
cerned. This conflict furnishes the theme 
for many stories and novels written for 
the teen-ager. Unfortunately, there is 
far too much stress on how Mary be- 
comes popular, and too little on how 
Mary settles up with her idiosyncrasies, 
physical and otherwise. 


Awareness of the ingredients of tragedy 

In these fat, sleek, glib times, no one, 
least of all the adolescent, wants to be 
depressed. Yet a feeling for the tragic 
elements in this basically tragic journey 
through mortality provides a needed 
tempering of the spirit. We need to help 
our students to attune their ears to the 
“still, sad music of humanity,” and it 
is all for the good for them to feel, for 
example, the slash of the sleety New 
England wind in Ethan Frome. Purga- 
tion of the emotions through tragedy 
remains a great reward. 

The use, and misuse, of tragic ele- 
ments in literature is a valid point of 
emphasis in the high school program. 
Awareness of the difference between the 
tragic and the sentimental, or “sad” in 
the Hollywood connotation of the word, 
is important. Comparison of the ending 
of the movie version of “The Snows of 
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Kilimanjaro” with Hemingway’s end- 
ing of the story might be illuminating. 
Zoa Sherburne’s popular story, “From 
Mother With Love,” for example, 
though satisfyingly weepy, is not tragic, 
and students can see this, especially 
when the story is compared, say, with 
Thurber’s “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty,” which may be hilariously 
funny, but at the same time makes con- 
tact with the tragic in experience. 


Awareness of the significance and beauty 
of the everyday 

A criterion of the mature mind is the 
perception of significance and beauty in 
the humdrum. Overwhelmingly, the 
television and movie screens, the radio, 
the comic books, and immature fiction 
feature one limited kind of experience— 
the exotic, melodramatic aspects of liv- 
ing in which few can share directly. 
Prose and poetry which treats of every- 
day sights and sounds and people, and 
through which everyday experience can 
be evaluated, is the leavener in all this. 
For just this purpose, James Street’s 
Goodbye My Lady, for instance, might 
be an appropriate selection for ninth 
graders to read in common. 

Perhaps, after all, the best definition 
of appreciation of literature is a parody 
of an adolescent pattern: Appreciation of 
literature is when you teach it. It can 
be taught, to some more than others, to 
none completely. For appreciation of 
literature is appreciation of life. The 
final reward of the study of literature is 
the heightened mind, the awareness of 
the peaks and valleys of human experi- 
ence, without which life és a walking 
shadow. 








Hello, American! 


J. R. H. Boronow 


You are the heir to the land ot ,-omise. 

“Promise of what?” you may ask, and “what 
for?” 

Look at yourself first; then look around you; 

And again at your Self; then your eyes will see: 

This, our land, has promised to no one easy 
solutions 

For living or dying, succeeding or failing; 

No guaranteed breadbox; no ready-made answers 

To the very deepest questions of life: 

God, civilization, and ultimate purpose. 

Despair not, American, though you may feel 
lonesome ; 

Don’t judge yet, friend, lest you may be judged. 

Your voyage is over,—yet your trip’s just be- 
ginning, 

For America’s promise is: Finding your Self. 

Are you quite prepared yet? What have you to 
offer? 

(For, giving is better than taking, we feel, over 
here.) 

Have you quite freed your mind of the past? 

Stripped off all ancient loyalties and ties? 

Are you willing to drop all prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions? 

Are you ready to open your eyes and perceive 

That reality never is good or bad in itself, 

But as good—or as bad—as you yourself are 
willing to make it 

Are you quite prepared yet to help make it 
good? 

Do skyscrapers stun you? 

Does the roar of subways and jetliners scare 
you? 

Does the vastness of space in all four dimensions 

Throw you off balance—-does it make you feel 
small? 

Relax, my American! Over here, the 
of a person 

Is not materialistic, and of physical size: 

It’s the breadth of his interests; the depth of his 
sincerity; 

And the height of his ideals, that make a man 
what he is. 

Are you one of us, American? How do you 


measure 


measure? 


Look at History for a moment. Try to envision 
the settler 

Setting foot on this continent when it was young. 

It was vast, and hostile, and strange, and for- 
bidding— 

These mountain ranges, these rivers, these plains, 

These forests;—and even the well-aimed arrows 
of Indians, 


Did the settlers give in? Did they backtrack, or 
falter? 

If they had, America would not be what she is. 

Yard by yard, mile by mile, they carried their 
God and their fortune 

From the Ocean, through Prairies, through the 
Mountains, to the West; 

Ever West, on and on, through ever succeeding 
generations, 

ill every treestump was cleared from the soil, 

And every square yard of land could be made 
to produce. 

By the sweat of their brow did the fathers suc- 
ceed 

So the sons of today may have freedom and food. 

Hello, Son, 


But man does not live by food and fight alone. 

Side by side with the toil and terror of coloniza- 
tion 

He perfected the arts of the builder and cabinet- 
maker, 

The locksmith’s, surveyor’s, the painter’s, the 
thinker’s, 

Ideas took root, spread out, and grew into facts: 

Magna Carta; Bill of Rights,—the continual 
urge for Freedom and Justice. 

“When in the course of human events .. ”— 
this ever-living challenge 

Speaks not of license, mind you, but of respon- 
sible self control. 

Washington,—Jefferson,—Lincoln the martyr, 

They all gave their best, that this nation may 
live, under God. 

Thoughts of these thinkers 
monolithic monument 

Of human liberty: The American Constitution— 


have molded that 


3ased on the sacred trust in Mian’s intrinsic 
righteousness ; 

Guaranteeing, under God, certain unalienable 
rights 

For all Americans:—Life,—Liberty,—and the 


Pursuit of Happiness. 

Let us always be dedicated to this proposition, 
Americans: 

One Nation under God... 


Time never turns back; man must take part in 
the progress. 

There was coal, and iron, and gold; there was 
oil; 

There was gravel and timber; there were rocks 
and rivers. 

Man soon learned to handle the tools of pro- 
duction 
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And, by harnessing nature’s forces, make nature 
itself his tool. 

Coal melts iron; and steel is forged into engines 
and farreaching bridges; 

Sand holds cement to form highways, houses, and 
stations; 

Coal makes steam, and steam drives locomotives 
and turbines; 

Rivers run on,—their flow carries ships and 
drives generators; 

Oil explodes in power, and blossoms out in 
rainbow-hued dies and synthetics; 

Timber turns into paper and wallboard, plastics 
and fibers; 

Marble adorns the walls and stairways of huge 
public buildings; 

Gold, the standard of values, supports our public 
trust. 

“Give 
done 

“Yes, I am here,” said the locksmith, the builder, 
the thinker; 


us a hand, 
1» 


fellow; here’s work to be 


job, and I’Jl certainly do it, 


“Give me the 
“Maybe a little better,—and 
1 


“Give me a chance, and Ill fi 


possibly faster,— 
rure it out.” 
We did the impossible vesterday; 

i .? 


We shall do the unimaginable by tomorrow. 


Franklin,—Edison,—Ford,—the Wrights, and an 
endless list of distinction— 

Pioneered at a time when the many were doubt- 
ful,— 

Doing things, while the others were dreaming; 

Making things work, while the 
wishing. 


others were 

These were your pacemakers, boy; can you keep 
in step? 

America promises higher standards of living 

In return for your promise to learn what she 
stands for; 

For knowing your Self, and becoming better and 


wreater: 
greater; 


The strongest America is an America whose people 
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ryppiec ; 409016 we enis ; , 
creeds, and origins—are solidly unit 
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For Freedom means merely an ever widening 
scope of self-imposed obligations; 

Are you still with us, friend? 

Radio, Radar, Telegraph, Telephone, Televi- 
sion, 

Buggy and Bus, the Jet-Plane, the Electronic 
Computer... 

Doubling the size of the known universe at Mt. 
Palomar... 

Healing the sick, preventing death and destruc- 
tion... 

Feeding the hungry with agricultural surplus .. . 

Clothing the naked with cloth from cotton and 
synthetic fibers... 

“Ts there still more that Humans can do?” 

There certainly is; for human progress knows 
no limitations, 

And: “Who is 
you! 

You are the 

You are 


behind it all?”—Fellow,—It’s 

guy who is tending the furnace; 

the girl who is handling the switch- 
board; 

You are the student who learns the equations; 

You are the voter who wins the elections; 

You are the doctor who writes the prescrip- 
tions; 

You are the pilot who pushes the throttle; 

You are the captain who saves the ship; 

You are the sportsman who insists on fair play. 

Fair Play at Fort Sumter; Fair play at Appomat- 
tox; 

Fair Play at Versailles; and Fair Play at Ber- 
lin; 

Fair Play in Korea; Fair Play in Geneva; 

Fair Play in the future as it was in the past. 

Are you prepared now to make the decision, 

When America calls you, “There’s a job to be 
don “7 

Whatever your background, your job, or your 
calling,— 

You can sum it all up with: 

“T pledge Allegiance.” 





uw 


of all races, 
J 


ed in common democratic purpose, 


in mutual respect, and good will. This unity can be best welded in the 


schools, particularly since the young, until it is taught them by their 


IA 
ela 


sch 


rs, are innocent of racial prejudice. Indeed, without democratized 


hools this unity can never be entirely achieved. It is a special source 


of hope and encouragement for the future of our educational process 
and the growth of our democracy that students—the youth of the land 
—are almost everywhere substantially in advance of the schools and of 
local mores on matters of race relations. 

—Ratpu J. Buncue, Undersecretary, United Nations 








Tito’s Educational Experiences 
and Experiments 


Josrpu S. Roucex 


HE MosT definite impression a visi- 
te of Yugoslavia gets is that all 
phases of education there, as all other 
aspects of social life, are involved in a 
series of transitions, which had been 
taking place even before the end of 
World War II. Furthermore, a clear 
distinction must be made between the 
formal claims of the regime (and the 


“lectures” 


given to the writer by several 
leading spokesmen), by the educators 
and the governmental officials, and the 


the operation of the 


actual “what is,” 


communist system. 

Interestingly enough, of all the de- 
vices for social control developed by 
Tito’s organization, education has been 
given the most systematic attention and 
the most sizable portions of the national 
income (after the armament appropria- 
tions). 

Although there was a Compulsory 
Schooling Act in the pre-war Yugo- 
slavia, judging by the number of illiter- 
ates, Yugoslavia was one of the most 
backward countries in Europe. While 
total illiteracy was 45%, some areas 
(particularly Bosnia) had as much as 
87% illiteracy, As late as 1948, Yugo- 
slavia’s rate of illiteracy was still 25% 
for both sexes (15% for males over 10 
years of age and 34% for females).’ 

In line with Communist doctrines 


*UNESCO, Basis Facts and Figures (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1952), p. 10. 


promoting education, serious 
efforts have been carried on after World 
War II to liquidate that problem. The 
Resolution on Education of the Third 
Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
set up Educational Councils, with the 
best qualified representatives of the edu- 


cational institutions; they were divided 


mass 


into district branches, each having au- 
thority within its locality, which have 
been working to wipe out illiteracy. The 
results have been rather impressive, 
thanks to the anti-illiteracy courses run 
in villages and towns, in industrial 
enterprises and at construction sites, and 
in the army. Officially, the regime claims 
that between 1945 and 1952 more than 
2,300,000 persons learned to read and, 
today, “the illiterates left (today are) 
mainly persons over 45 years of age.” 
YuGosLtav COMMUNIST PaRTY AND 
EpuCATION 


The interest of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia in education indicates the 
need to know the operation of the Party 
itself in the educational processes. But 
this relationship is hard to discover. Al- 
though most leading educators, and 
especially the administrators, are com- 

*Bozidar Kicovic, Schools and Education in 
Yugoslavia (Beograd: Edition “Jugoslavija,” 
1955), Pp» 42. For another formal survey of 


Yugoslavia’s education, see: UNESCO, World 
Survey of Education (Paris, 1955), pp. 875-884. 
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munists, the writer, in his lengthy talks 
with them, was unable to discover one 
who would acknowledge that the Party 
is the dynamo of the educational plan- 
ning. The general tone of the answers 
to the pertinent questions was that the 
Communist Party (formally: The 
Union of Communists of Yugoslavia) is 
one thing and the educational process 
something else, both being, somehow 
separate spheres of Yugoslav life. Yet, 
one of the largest buildings in Belgrade 
is the headquarters of the Party, with 
the most expensive automobiles parked 
around it which, according to the “non- 
official” reports, is the heart and the 
brains of Yugoslavia. In reality, the 
Party is the most important piece of 
machinery of the regime; it penetrates 
the depths of the population and enters 
the home at any and all times. For 
it has the right to entry everywhere and 
busies itself with everything. The trade 


unions, youth, women’s groups, and 


> 
affliated organizations, comprising a 
membership of about eight million, are 
completely controlled by Communist 
leadership, that is, by Tito and his 
group. 

The primary task of the Party is to 
prod, to indoctrinate, to lay down the 
directives for action. Like capillary 
veins carrying a living organism’s blood, 
the Party diffuses its thinking every- 
where, and spreads it among the people, 
into every home and every head, the 
“correct” thinking of the rulers through- 
out the whole of Yugoslavia. “Study” 
sessions, meetings for “self-criticism,” 
“conferences,” patiently the ant-heap 
spreads its orders disguised as advice, 
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and “whispers” to the multitude of ants 
what it wants them to know. 

The results, on the ideological level, 
sometimes shock the visitor. I asked a 
teacher how Yugoslavia had survived 
the recent drought. The answer: “Tur- 
key saved us with bread.” To my further 
prodding, “Did not America have some- 
thing to do with the help also?” came a 
rapid answer: “Yes, America did also 
help a@ little.’ Or, a Belgrade waiter, 
when learning that we were from 


America, expounded: “America, no 
good! All strikes, and the people 


starving!” 


But no one who has talked with the 
Communist intellectuals can forget how 
deadly in earnest they are about their 
ideology. Nor are they so unintelligent 
as not to realize the incipient dangers 
in some of their policies. But it is just 
such parrot-like wisecracks as these that 
amaze visitors, for the newspapers carry 
dispatches from foreign news agencies, 
with little distortion and frequently 
without comment. There is no censor- 
ship of foreign reporting to outside the 
country; but reports that displease the 
Yugoslav ruling clique are denounced; 
correspondents of such reports are re- 
viled in the Yugoslav Press and insulted 
by Yugoslav officials. The press is con- 
trolled by organizations committed to 
the regime. Under no circumstances are 
the policies of the regime assailed, and 
the top leaders are criticized only when 
signals are out that they are to fall from 
grace. 

All in all, then, all educational work 
is controlled, indirectly, and when neces- 
sary directly, by the government, the 
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same way as all the means of communi- 
cations are. The techniques are rather 
complicated, but most interesting. 

The Communist Party control of 
education is centralized in the Yugoslav 
People’s Youth Movement, with which 
are affiliated the Pioneers and the Yugo- 
slav Students’ Union. The aim is “to im- 
bue the young socialist citizen with a 
love of his motherland and respect for 
other nations, and aims at training him 
to develop an abundant social life and 
at making him strong and healthy physi- 
cally and spiritually.” This is accom- 
plished by ideological indoctrination 
and by promoting enthusiasm through 
sports (football, basketball, swimming, 
skiing, aviation and parachuting), games 
and “voluntary labor on public projects.” 
The University youth are organized 
along the same lines; the youth or- 
ganizations of the universities publish 
five journals devoted to communist 
goals. 

While the Party has been able to 
handle the lower levels of the educa- 
tional machinery rather efficiently, its 
control on higher educational levels has 
encountered considerable difficulties. 
When I was in Belgrade in March, 
1956, the admitted estrangement be- 
tween the Party and the country’s youth 
was discussed at considerable length at 
a conference of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee. In opening the conference, 
Marshal Tito said, “We somehow have 
let our youth slip out of our hands. We 
allowed it to develop by itself and it 
ceased to be a political organization, a 
political sector in social life.” It was 
admitted that political apathy is wide- 
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spread among youth. While an “over- 
whelming majority” had accepted the 
country’s socialist development youth 
gives it no active support. Objections 
were voiced against the youth’s “un- 
ruliness, imitation of outrageous foreign 
models, coarse and swaggering conduct 
and even anarchic inclinations.” 

Basically, the difficulties have been 
due to an intriguing battle of ideas, the 
prim and austere ideas of the more 
strait-laced members of the Party which 
feels that Yugoslav youth is “going to 
the dogs” and lagging in its devotion 
to Socialism, and the disillusionment of 
the youth with the vague promises of 
the system and their liking for the popu- 
lar forms of amusement and entertain- 
ment which are continually filtering in 
from the West. 


WESTERN INFILTRATION 


Since Tito’s break with Stalin eight 
years ago, Communist rule has been 
considerably less strict and much more 
tolerant of outside ideas and contacts. 
The results of the activity of the U.S. 
Information Services in a few leading 
Yugoslav cities can be noted. While 
passing Zagreb’s U.S. Information 
Centre one day in April, I thought a 
riot was on, with a mob of youth being 
pushed out of the door by a lackadaisical 
policeman, Actually, the weekly jazz 
performance was on, and the authorities 
tried to get rid of enthusiasts who tried 
to “sneak in” without admission tickets. 
Or, in Belgrade, while soldiers stood 
guard on the doors to prevent wildly en- 
thusiastic crowds from storming the 
theater where the first American jazz 
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ensemble (of Dizzie Gillespie) to visit 
post-war Yugoslavia was playing, regime 
spokesmen were stumping the country 
to blast at “exaggerated, uncultured 
music, shallow literature, over-sensa- 
tionalized movies” and other Western 
importation which supposedly are cor- 
rupting the nation’s youth. Educated 
Yugoslav youth today is understandably 
enough largely apolitical. Its sympa- 
thies are with the West because it ap- 
pears to them to spell out opportunities 
of freedom and taste denied them under 
communism. 

It is hard to see how the Yugoslav 
Communists can check this urge without 
a return to the old methods of compul- 
sion. Yet this is the alternative which 
cannot be used, at the moment, for 
Yugoslavia is experimenting with ad- 
vances toward more democracy, in order 
to get away from Stalin’s brand of com- 
munism. 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

While Tito and Stalin were at each 
other’s throat, Kardejl, the brain- 
truster of the regime, was assigned the 
task of developing policies which could 
feature Tito as the “true disciple” of 
Marxism (while classifying “Stalinism” 
as the glaring betrayal of Marx). In 
line with the dictum of Marx’s “Wither- 
ing of the state,” the dedicated men of 
Belgrade changed their minds about the 
efficacy of certain Stalinistic methods and 
adopted ideas they learned in their con- 
tacts with Western democracies. As a 
result of recent reforms, the govern- 
ment is decentralized and greater 
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autonomy has been given to the People’s 
Committees. A large part of industry 
and commerce is in the hands of Work- 
ers’ Councils; economic planning is de- 
centralized. Several features of the com- 
petitive market exist. The organization 
rests on a Parliamentary system in 
which committees possess a degree of 
power of debate. Forced collectivization 
of agriculture has been abandoned; in 
still 
despite intensive efforts at industrializa- 


a country largely agricultural, 
tion, this constitute a resounding re- 
versal of communist doctrine. 

When applied to the educational 
front, the centralized system of the 
country was decentralized after 1952 
(and following the promulgation of a 
new Constitution in January, 1953). 
The Ministries for Education in the 
(six) Republics and the Educational 
Boards in the districts and towns have 
been reorganized into Councils for Edu- 
cation, Science and Culture of the Peo- 
ple’s Republics and Councils for Edu- 
cation and Culture of the districts or 
towns, respectively. The Councils for 
Education, Science and Culture of the 
Republics are composed of prominent 
scientists, cultural and educational 
workers, leaders and representatives of 
important cultural and scientific institu- 
tions. They discuss the fundamental as- 
pects of different educational and cul- 
tural measures, and the educational and 
cultural policies of their respective Re- 
publics. On the local level, the educa- 
tional problems are discussed by the 
district and town councils. The federal 
authorities limit themselves to passing 
the basic legislation. 
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Republics’ Councils, consisting of 
from 10 to 20 members, are chosen 
by various associations (primary and 
secondary school teachers, universities 
and higher professional schools, cul- 
tural and scientific workers); others are 
selected by the executive councils of 
the Republics from persons engaged in 
educational, scientific or cultural work. 
The Chairman is appointed by the 
Executive Council. Attached to each 
council is a secretariat which controls 
education, supervises the educational 
work and studies the local problems. 
To each secretariat are attached three 
groups of experts: (1) the largest 
group, consisting of those who syste- 
matically collect data and study the en- 
tire field of education and cultural life 
of the Republic, of other Republics and 
countries abroad; (2) a second group, 
consisting of inspectors, who supervise 
the work of local councils and the law- 
fulness of their actions; and (3) a third 
group composed of an administrative 
and technical staff. 

District and municipal people’s com- 
mittees have their own councils for 
education and culture. Their first con- 
cern is with the material requirements 
of the schools and other cultural and 
educational institutions. They also su- 
pervise through inspectors of the coun- 
cils for education of the appropriate 
district or municipal people’s com- 
mittees, or through distinguished teach- 
ers appointed for the purpose by the 
local council or the secretariat for public 
education of the Republic. 

It may be too early to pass judgment 
on the new system. Its aim is to awaken 
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the interest of the widest sections of the 
communities in the problems of schools 
and to relate the school to the com- 
munity. The law says nothing about the 
relationship of the Communist party to 
the new system; but its influence is all- 
pervading, especially in the upper levels 
of policy-making bodies. On the whole, 
one also hears much bitter criticism of 
the time-consuming debates of these 
bodies,” which, 
finally, seem always to wait for their 
directives from Belgrade. 


“self-administrative 


SomE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The outside visitor cannot help but 
be impressed by the material accom- 
plishments and the reforms, Funda- 
mentally, Yugoslavia is not a totali- 
tarian state; it is a one-party state, ex- 
perimenting with Western democratic 
ideas, while insisting that the Party lead- 
ers know what is good for the people. 
If some individuals forget that, there 
are ways of making them remember; if 
they behave, they are usually not 
molested. Above all else the regime in- 
sists on producing a generation of 
Yugoslavs, fierce in their nationalism, 
but willing to submerge their individual 
welfare to the socialist welfare. In that 
respect, the teachers in the lower ranks 
of the educational system seem to bear 
the brunt of the expensive investment 
process, but carry on with definite evi- 
dence of sparks of enthusiasm. 

The Yugoslavs are controlled by Bel- 
grade’s Party big-wigs (and nobody 
seems to be willing to sign any docu- 
ment without first consulting “Bel- 
grade”) but part of the dynamism of 
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the communist atmosphere in Yuglo- 
slavia stems from the character of the 
people. There are multitude of different 
national, cultural, religious and eco- 
nomic influences; there are—out of 17.5 
million people—Serbs, Croats, Mon- 
tenegrin, Slovenes, Macedonians and 
Bosnians—not to mention substantial 
national minorities from neighboring 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. There are three major religions 
—Roman Catholic, Serbian Orthodox 
and Moslem. Not long ago, I was told, 
the Croat Fascists were throwing 
thousands of mutilated bodies of exe- 
cuted Serbs into the Danube to float 
down the river to Belgrade, the Serb 
capital. But, today, the Party, headed by 
Tito, has been able, somehow or other, 
to weld these differences together and to 
make the system work, creaking all the 
time at its joints, but working. And 
Tito, in spite of the fact that one hears 
numerous jokes about his weakness for 
pompous uniforms and the desire for 
respectability, is evaluated and honored 
as the man who not only holds the 
country together, but who “had fooled 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and who 
got the Russians out of Yugoslavia.” 
It is also to the credit to the Govern- 
ment (that is, the Party) that the au- 
thorities have sponsored immense ex- 
pansion of trained personnel in science 
and technics, helping out the national 
economy and directed to solving of prac- 
tical and technical needs, At the same 
time, not only education which pro- 
motes greater efficiency in production 
has been pushed, but also the general 
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principle that the masses of the people 
are the bearers and the creators of their 
own culture. 

Tito’s policy has been to give ele- 
mentary schooling to every child. The 
period of compulsory education, former- 
ly seven years, was extended to eight 
years after 1950. Whenever Yugo- 
slavia’s eight-year primary school can- 
not be established, the four-year pri- 
mary school is extended by one or two 
years—most frequently to six years 
school; but there still exist numerous 
villages with only the four-year pri- 
mary schools. 

Quite impressive and well provided 
for are numerous kindergartens, opened 
because of the industrialization of the 
country, in the larger industrial towns. 
Children whose mothers go to work 
stay in these institutions from 7 A.M. to 
5 p.M. and take three meals there. They 
are supported by the contributions of 
the parents and the district and munici- 
pal people’s committees. Here and there 
one finds them attached to larger agri- 
cultural co-operatives, Equally impres- 
sive are nursery schools, taking care of 
children from four to seven, which are 
open in the mornings and afternoons, 
though sometimes they take their break- 
fast and tea there. Also, Homes are pro- 
vided, state institutions responsible for 
the education of children from three to 
seven years who have no family. 

Considerable progress can also be seen 
in vocational training in industrial 
schools, In addition, a large number of 
vocational middle schools for various 
branches of the economy were opened 
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helping the rapid efforts at industrializa- 
tion of the country. 

With a view to raising the general 
and vocational education of peasants, 
special schools have been opened in re- 
cent years (mostly in Serbia where they 
number about 70). The annual period of 
instruction is four months, coinciding 
with the winter months, the whole 
course covering three years. For the 
time being, these schools are classified 
either as schools of the general type or 
as schools with a more narrowly spe- 
cialized curriculum which include crop 
farming, fruit growing, viticultural, 
stock breeding, and other schools, to 
suit the agricultural production of the 
district where they are located. 

The reorganization of vocational edu- 
cation began after 1952. Special atten- 
tion is given to a network of vocational 
schools and to centralization of schools 
with insufficient enrollments into one 
school. In addition to the existing voca- 
tional schools with a four-year course 
(following the completion of compul- 
sory education), schools of transport, 
nursing, and, in some republics, geodesy 
were founded having a three-year course 
following six years of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Workers’ Universities, developed 
after 1952, have been assigned an im- 
portant task. After the transition to the 
system of workers’ self-management in 
the national economy which we have 
already described, these institutions were 
opened, Their task is to improve the 
general educational and cultural level 
of workers, educate them vocationally, 
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train them for the discharge of their 
rights and duties in the organs of the 
workers’ self-management and in other 
organizations of the state and social life, 
and raise their professional standards. 
They operate through seminars, study 
groups, lectures, work in the laboratories 
of various institutes, and the like. 

In the secondary schools, a conscious 
effort has been made to develop the 
scientific side of the curriculum of the 
gymnasium. The science of evolution 
has been introduced and biology is 
given not only a theoretical but a practi- 
cal significance. Science and other teach- 
ing is linked up with economics, and 
much more use is made of experiment 
and of material illustrations of the sub- 
jects studied. 

In harmony with the expansion in all 
fields of Yugoslav life, the higher insti- 
tutions are not allowed to have their 
professors live in ivory towers. The aim 
of their studies is definitely related to 
the process of national economic ad- 
vance. But the problem of securing 
enough professors has been indeed difh- 
cult to solve. Complicated not only by 
the war but also by a rapid period of 
expansion, it is glaring today. At the 
same time, the relationship between the 
universities and other educational insti- 
tutions has altered. The gymnasium has 
lost its monopoly of university prepara- 
tion and the various secondary, voca- 
tional, commercial and technical schools 
may now send students to the other 
faculties. While the universities former- 
ly retained a good deal of autonomy, 
the ultimate responsibility rested in the 
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Ministry of Education—but the autono- 
mous privileges were regained recently 
again, 


TRENDs IN STRAINS AND 
STRESSES 


The faith in what Education can do 
for the poor man has been a definite 
principle in the development of Yugo- 
slavia. Since World War II, much of 
her effort has gone into expanding the 
formal and 
system into the work reconstruction and 


semi-formal educational 
construction. But there is also evidence 
that over-rapid expansion in education 
has tended to sacrifice quality to quan- 
tity. 

In spite of the money and efforts 
poured into the reconstructed educa- 
tional system of Yugoslavia, the country 
is faced with numerous glaring prob- 
lems. There are still too many villages 
with only the four-year primary schools. 
Although considerable progress in voca- 
achieved 
through industrial schools formed since 


tional training has _ been 
the war, there is not simply enough 
schools or teachers. In general, Yugo- 
slavia’s educational deficiencies are more 
than obvious in insufficiently elaborated 
curricula and programs; in too much 
concern with details in subject matter; 
in some obsolete methods of elaborating 
sciences; in shortages of textbooks, 
equipment and modern means of in- 
struction and, partly as a result, much 
and unnecessary boring verbalism. 
The teacher problem has been accen- 
tuated by the fact that most prewar 
teachers were not communistically in- 
clined. Yet, many of them had to be 
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kept on the payrolls in order to start the 
school system functioning after 1945. 
The “incorrigibles’ have been pen- 
sioned (there are many pensioners in 
Yugoslavia under the age of 50), and 
the others had to take special ideological 
courses. Meanwhile, a new generation 
of teachers, with Marxian training, is 
being reared in growing numbers. 

Of special importance have been 
teachers colleges and pedagogical di- 
visions (Departments of Education) of 
the Universities; they have already 
given Yugoslavia a generation of pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers, 
though the press has been complaining 
that many of them are “undesirable.” 

The problem of textbooks is also in- 
teresting. Many Russian textbooks have 
been translated, and many have to be 
used since there are no replacements in 
spite of their “Stalinism.” Courses in 
Marxism-Leninism are required in all 
higher institutions of learning, but more 
and more pressure has had to be applied 
to get enrollments in them. Strangely 
enough, there has been “too much edu- 
cation” at the higher educational levels. 
The universities have been especially 
troubled with civil servants who, as 
undergraduate and “extraordinary stu- 
dents,” use dilatory tactics when con- 
fronted with the requirement to com- 
plete their studies. Then there has been 
a persistent tug-of-war between the 
authorities and the educated “idles” 
who roam the streets and infest the 
cafés of all the major cities, and refuse 
to take jobs in the “provinces” (a term 
signifying something near “barbarism”’) 
where they are needed in industries, 
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local government and social welfare. 
The authorities take the positive stand 
that students who accept their education 
at the expense of the people have an 
obligation to repay the people with the 
skills they had acquired in public insti- 
tutions. The slackers take the line that 
only peasants and fools work in the 
provinces and smart young people who 
receive University education should not 
be made to suffer the hardship of rural 
life. Furthermore, they argue that their 
University education entitles them to 
comfortable, well paid jobs in the big 
cities. They outmaneuver the authorities 
by becoming perennial students who 
never quite terminate their formal 
studies. This they achieve by never tak- 
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ing the final examination for a degree or 
by shifting to another field of study, 
taking a degree, and then insisting on 
the necessity for specialized study. They 
also seek easy jobs in city institutions 
through the influence of government or 
communist party officials, 

The faith that Education can solve 
the problems of communist experiments 
is a recurring thread in the genesis of 
Yugoslavia’s contemporary regime. 
How to combine the educational needs 
arising from diverse ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds, complicated by the prob- 
lems of the communist regime, while 
under the impact of the Western demo- 
cratic ideals, is the basic educational 
question confronting Yugoslavia today. 


The National Education Association, through its Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission, prepared a twelve-page leaflet under the title “An 
Invitation—To Consider Education in a Changing World.” Seven 
topics for community group meetings are planned as follows: (1) Man- 
power Shortage and Education; (2) Our School Board at Work; 
(3) Education for Leisure; (4) School Buildings for Today; (5) Edu- 
cation for Safe Living; (6) Discipline for Today’s Children; (7) A 
School Program for Today. The leaflet is designed for persons who 
are planning meetings for community groups and free copies are avail- 
able for leaders. They may be secured by addressing the NEA Cen- 
tennial Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Director of the Centennial Celebration is Paul Street. The 
Board of Directors includes many prominent in American affairs such 
as Norman Cousins, Editor of the Saturday Review; J. William Ful- 
bright, U. 8. Senator from Arkansas; Eric Johnston, President of Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America; Grayson Kirk, President of Co- 
lumbia University; Walter P. Reuther, President of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers; Mrs. Theodore Waller, Forum Director of The 
New York Herald Tribune; Martha A. Shull, President of the Na 
tional Education Association; Mrs. Rollin Brown, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; and Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, 
Field Secretary of the Arizona Education Association. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


E.izABETH Howe Harris 


Let us remember the way of his living,— 
Remember the beauty, the scope of his mind; 
Kindly and humble, he walked with the lowly, 


His name is emblazoned on scroll of mankind 


Grieve not for him now, the Centuries claim him, 
Mountains and valleys shall reecho his Call ; 
His words shall be heard when the tyrants are dust, 


And the Light he shed is a beacon for all. 
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How Delinquent Are Our Juveniles? 


Joun E. Owen 


I 


OW EXTENSIVE is the serious mis- 

behavior of American youth? 

What are its causes, and what efforts are 
being made to correct it? 

That the problem is widespread and 
disturbing, no informed observer can 
deny, even when allowances are made 
for sensationalism and the perennial 
alarmists. Statistics require careful in- 
terpretation, if for no other reasons than 
the different reporting systems and 
legal definitions of delinquency in the 
forty-eight states, but many signs point 
to a marked rise in youthful crime over 
the last ten years, with a considerable 
increase over the pre-1939 figures. Al- 
most everybody has a theory as to the 
causes of this particular problem and 
could with equal facility prescribe a 
remedy. Professional workers in the 
field, with a greater knowledge of the 
ramifications of personality growth and 
environmental conditioning, are less 
confident. Nevertheless, certain factors 
and influences do appear to have a posi- 
tive relationship to the total situation. 
As is the case with nearly all our na- 
tional problems, we are at an advantage 
today in having far more valid and ac- 
curate knowledge than did our prede- 
cessors in less complex eras. 

Very high birth rates during World 
War II have produced an increased teen- 
age population. According to a recent 
nationwide investigation by a USS. 
Senate Subcommittee, one million chil- 


dren came into conflict with the law in 
1953. Thefts and acts of mischief ac- 
counted for most of their offenses. Ap- 
proximately one child in a hundred 
reaches the courts every year, but this 
figure includes many neglected and de- 
pendent juveniles who fall under court 
jurisdiction, and overlooks both the un- 
detected offender and the child who is 
treated by social workers and other un- 
official agencies. The ratio of law- 
breakers to the total juvenile population 
is very small, and there are many 
communities where juvenile delinquency 
is, for all practical purposes, non- 
existent. But in many cities the more 
serious type of misconduct, including 
sex offenses and drug addiction, has 
given decided reason for alarm. Vandal- 
ism, which causes half a million dollars’ 
damage in the schools of New York 
City alone, is also on the increase. Boy 
delinquents appear to outnumber girls 
by four to one. 

One disturbing feature is a rise in 
youthful addiction to drugs, particularly 
heroin and marijuana. Exact figures are 
not available, but witnesses before the 
Senate Subcommittee estimated that the 
national total of teen-age narcotics users 
is at least 25,000. Further testimony 
placed the New York City figure at 
7,500, and it was stated that no fewer 
than 8% of children coming before the 
juvenile courts of Los Angeles County 
had had contact with narcotics. A Chi- 


cago survey revealed 5,000 known 
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addicts, one-third or more of them being 
under 21. 

This particular problem, like delin- 
quency generally, is confined mainly to 
urban areas, concentrated especially in 
their slum sections. California and the 
Pacific Coast are reported to have an 
alarming and highly profitable drug 
traffic, some of it originating in nearby 
Mexico, though heroin’s chief source is 
Red China, Many authorities on this 
particular problem, including govern- 
ment officials, believe that Communist 
China deliberately promotes the illegal 
importation and use of narcotics into the 
United States as a means of weakening 
the country. The U.S. Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau has estimated that one in 
every 3,000 persons now takes drugs, as 
compared with one in 10,000 in 1945 
and a far lower ratio in the 1920s. 
There have been many demands re- 
cently for more stringent control, in- 
creased border and port patrols, heavier 
punishments (even including the death 
penalty) for violators, and medical help 
to their victims. President Eisenhower 
has appointed five Cabinet members to 
a special committee to study the 
problem. 

II 

Sociologists and youth workers are 
agreed that there is no one cause for 
these conditions. Leading magistrates, 
judges, probation officers, and police 
officials have pointed to a general and 
growing disregard for authority, weak 
home and school discipline, sensational 
and salacious “comics,” over-emphasis 
upon crime and violence in films, radio, 
and television programs, undermanned 
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and underpaid probation staffs, inade- 
quate individual treatment to offenders, 
too few institutions for rehabilitation, 
lack of police and judges specifically 
trained to deal with youth, and ex- 
cessive leniency on the part of juvenile 
courts. Many “repeaters” are released 
on probation, and by the time a young 
man gets into court, he may already 
have had earlier contact with the police 
and juvenile agencies and showed some 
tendency for crime. Other relevant 
factors include the illegal sale of liquor 
to minors, and the fact that many 
mothers employed outside the 
home. 

The incidence of Negro offenders is 
disproportionately high in terms of their 
small ratio (10%) to the total popu- 
lation. But the records tend to exagger- 
ate the Negro’s actual criminal conduct, 
and have to be interpreted in the light 
of environmental influences, such as 
economic handicaps, an unstable family 


are 


situation, unequal access to decent hous- 
ing, relative discrimination in the courts, 
and meager recreational facilities, It is 
also necessary to consider the disorganiz- 
ing effects of migration to the North 
and wartime experiences, together with 
the difficulty of many Negroes in ad- 
justing to norms established and en- 
forced by white society. 

Many social scientists have pointed to 
the dislocations and aftermath of the 
war. Adolescents today were born in a 
period of economic depression, they 
grew up during the abnormal years of 
international hostilities, and they lived 
through the uneasy peace, followed by 
Korea and the present tension, An im- 
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pending draft and the strained world 
situation make it impossible to feel any 
security regarding higher education, or 
plans for marriage or a career. The re- 
sulting tensions serve to incite a youth- 
ful philosophy of sensate and immedi- 
ate pleasure-seeking. The conflict of 
norms in our heterogeneous national] cul- 
ture, between, for example, the Puritan- 
ism that stems from colonial New Eng- 
land and the greater lawlessness of the 
western frontier tradition, is another 
factor that cannot be ignored, 
Dr. Lindner, 
Baltimore psychiatrist, maintained that 
youth has abandoned solitude and indi- 
viduality in favor of pack-running and 
predatory assembly. A simiiar diagnosis, 


Robert well-known 


centering around “mass-man” and inse- 
curity through loss of identity, is found 
in David Riesman’s Lonely Crowd. Al- 
though organized religion is outwardly 
flourishing, the direct influence of its 
current theological pre-occupations upon 
social conditions is problematical. And 
in practice, one or two hours a week in 
Sunday School appears relatively inde- 
cisive in counteracting the moral climate 
prevailing during the week. 
Notwithstanding, there are signs of 
progress. In the first place, we are as a 
nation very much aware of the problem, 
and awareness is always the first stage 
toward a solution. At the local, state, 
and is becoming 
realized that action must be taken. Presi- 


national level it 


dent Eisenhower’s message on the State 
of the Union early in 1955 proposed 
federal legislation to assist the states 
in coping with the problem. In many 


cities and towns a new co-operation is in 
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evidence between churches, schools, par- 
ents, recreational centers, police, and 
juvenile courts, producing a “com- 
munity strategy” by pooling al! con- 
structive resources. Many clergymen 
work on citizens’ committees and regard 
their churches as community centers to 
give attractive and practical programs 
for youth. Curfews have been enforced 
in some localities, action has been taken 
against unwholesome comic-books, and 
this particular industry has drawn up a 
code of ethics and a plan for self- 
regulation. 

The very gravity of the problem and 
the attendant publicity it has received 
have acted as a spur in many communi- 
ties. Social workers and child-guidance 
clinics are re-orienting their programs 
to meet the needs of disturbed adoles- 
cents. Youth workers are urging a 
greater parental vigilance and sympa- 
thetic guidance for teen-agers. 

A certain amount of irrational be- 
havior is an almost inevitable outcome 
of a period of profound social and cul- 
tural change. Apart from the widespread 
insecurity inherent in the temper of the 
age, the decay of the neighborhood as 
a close-knit “way of life,” and the al- 
most convulsive changes in our society 
in the last 50 years are very pertinent 
factors that render juvenile misbehavior 
and living today very different from 
that of their elders. Our increased mo- 
bility by virtue of a shifting labor 
market, the weakening of old controls, 
rapid urbanization, and the effect of the 
automobile upon social behavior are 
coercive realities in the current scene. 
Dr. Grace Sloan Overton, a nationally- 
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known counsellor with long experience 
in handling the problems of youth, 
maintains that young people today are 
not bad or immoral but are confused, 
and hence parents and teachers must 
learn to find a common meeting-ground 
with them while living in an age which 
in many respects has no counterpart in 
American history. 
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The fact remains that the vast ma- 
jority of young people are law-abiding 
in their behavior and attitudes. In the 
meantime, countless individuals and 
organizations are striving to identify, 
salvage, and rehabilitate the malad- 
justed minority. That they have to do 
so may seem ground for despair. That 
they are doing so is ground for hope. 


“Immediate and urgent.” The needs of the people of Ohio for 
higher education can be met in only one way: establishment of com- 
munity colleges. This is the conclusion of a survey report sent to the 
Ohio College Association by John Dale Russell, who conducted the 
study. Dr. Russell urged that these colleges be set up as rapidly as pos- 
sible, because of the immediate and urgent need for more higher edu- 
cation facilities. He recommended that they be publicly controlled 


and geared to the needs of the community. 


Report on campus talk: Collegiates have been reading the news 
papers, or else how could the language of the diplomats have gotten 
into college student’s conversations. 

A meeting at the summit ... is a session at the dean’s office. 
Massive retaliation . . . is the discipline to which a student is sub- 
iL cted. 

At the brink ... at the edge of flunking. 

A gonizing reappraisal ... the memory of what a student had just 
written in his final exam. 





College Teachers Must Teach Better, 
As Well As More! 


RoBERT 


I 

S WE ROLL up our sleeves in prepara- 
A tion for large numbers of students 
coming to us for culture and the tools 
to make a living, we cannot neglect our 
efforts to improve the quality of our 
teaching. 

Even before the onset of additional 
students, we who teach at the college 
level have not had the reputation for 
doing outstanding teaching. Most often 
we seemed to be accused of two major 


and_ bor- 


defections: absentmindedness 
ingness. 

We can hopefully deny the general- 
ization that we are absentminded. Not 
all or even most of us carry the garbage 
pail to work or wear socks that do not 
match. True, we may leave our auto- 
mobile running all day in the parking 
lot, or even walk home at night forget 
ting that said car is still in said lot, but 
it would take more evidence than this 
to prove that we are more absentminded 
than the rest of the citizenry. It’s not 
too important, anyhow, as long as each 
of us is certain that it is his own wife 
he is kissing goodbye. 

But when it comes to boring our stu 
dents we are faced with a different 
proposition. Most of us, having been 
college students as well as college teach- 
ers, must agree that outstanding college 
teachers are made more outstanding by 
their scarcity. We have been bored, as 
well as done our share of boring! 


* 9 
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E. Topp 


This is quite a condemnation for one 
college teacher to make of himself, and 
others, and perhaps he is judging too 
much by himself. Be that as it may, we 
must face the fact that too often it is 
not only the rationalization-prone loafer 
among our students who remarks “He 
just bores me stiff!” 

Quite naturally we have a supply of 
rationalizations to justify some of the 
boresome elements that creep into our 
teaching. We can point to the typical 
teaching load of a college professor and 
only wonder how any sane and moral 
human being could cause sixteen lec- 
tures a week to be of interest to miscel- 
laneous students, most of whom are 
present because of motives other than 
initial mild interest in the subject at 
hand. 


Another handy rationalization relates 


to the nature of our teaching assign- 
ments. One can easily imagine the col- 
lege teacher remarking “Who’s boring 


. I’m the one who’s bored!” 


“I teach five different subjects, four of 
which are only distantly related to my 
preparation, qualifications or interests. 
No wonder I bore students.” 

But even the bit of truth in these 
excuses that we are tempted to make 
does not justify the fact that many a 
college classroom provides intellectual 


whom! 


*The masculine pronoun is used here because 
of customary English usage, not to indicate that 
either sex is more boring than the other. 
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stimulation and minor physical activity 
for one person only . . . the one who 
is lecturing. Lecturing as a method of 
instruction can be, and often is, the 
least efficient method of all simply be- 
cause the student is not motivated to 
respond to the ideas presented. This is 
not always the student’s fault. 


II 


Yet there are lectures that do incite 
the intellectual response in our listeners 
that we should be able to expect. And 
there are lecturers that achieve this more 
often than others. Their secret often is 
hidden in the complicated mechanisms 
of “personality” but it is not impossible 
to identify some elements in the person 
who speaks and in what he says that 
seem to arouse and hold the attention 
of his listeners. 

Enthusiasm, of course, is a prerequi- 
site, a catalytic agent, a spark that ig- 
nites, if combustible material is at hand. 
Not necessarily a bubbling, gurgling 
enthusiasm (although that would be 
better than less than enough), but a 
degree of enthusiasm that cannot be 
hidden from the student listener. How 
one who doesn’t have such enthusiasm 
gets it is another matter, and not a 
simple one. 

Causes of lack of enthusiasm and in- 
terest range from a state of mind to a 
state of body; from emotional doldrums 
to physical disintegration, either one of 
which easily can creep up on those of 
us who think our nose must always be 
pointing at a book or a typewriter in- 
stead of at a duck beyond the bead of 
our shotgun, or the rosebed along the 
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porch. A lot of changes would be brought 
about, changes extending much further 
than the enthusiasm we show for teach- 
ing, if we made certain that our mental 
and physical health were reasonably pro- 
tected. 

Skill in the use of words .. . appropri- 
ate words, illustrative words, smoothly- 
moving words, inspiring words is a 
second ingredient that can make a lec- 
ture stay alive in the minds of students. 
This comes from preparation (fresh 
preparation, that is, not the brief look 
at last year’s notes before class time), 
from reading within and beyond one’s 
specialization, and from experience in 
living on the “outside” where associa- 
tion with all kinds of people is possible. 

Just as skill with words may be re- 
lated to widening horizons beyond our 
scholarly but unrealistic environs, so 
may a third ingredient in lectures that 
are listened to come from our associa- 
tions with people in many varied voca- 
tions and avocations. The third ingredi- 
ent is understanding human nature, the 
gamut of human natures such as our 
students represent. By understanding 
people (and not just other college pro- 
fessors) we can understand our stu- 
dents. By understanding our students 
we can relate ourselves to their values 
and aspirations, and by doing so, com- 
municate better. 

Still, the improvement of one’s lec- 
tures is largely a personal problem with 
a personal solution. It will come about 
only after we can accept the idea that 
most of the reasons we give for not 
communicating well, and they range 
from too many students in class to too 
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few dollars in the bank, are not the real 
reasons for our shortcomings. Then, by 
giving the actual problem our attention, 
we can come closer to our goal of giving 
meaning to the lectures our students are 
paying to hear. 

A fair estimate would indicate that at 
least seventy-five per cent of all college 
instruction uses the vehicle of the lec- 
ture. There are other ways, obviously 
neglected, of providing instructional ex- 
periences for college students. The weak- 
ness of the lecture is the possibility for 
lack of activity on the part of students. 
There is no assurance that even the 
brightest-looking student is involved. 
Consequently, methods of instruction 
that elicit reaction from students, dur- 
ing the learning process as well as sub- 
sequently to it, as in testing, are likely 
to prove a valuable addition to teaching. 

Student participation in discussion is 
the most common and perhaps the most 
useful way of assuring some activity on 
the part of the learners, Student reports, 
critiques, panels, debates, question peri- 
ods and other similar devices not only 
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make learning more meaningful but 
help direct instruction to areas of in- 
terest and need. 

We who teach college students have 
hardly begun to make use of audio- 
visual educational methods. Many of us 
use no films, slides, filmstrips, charts 
or opaque projections from one year to 
the next, in spite of the fact that these 
techniques are well established as sound 
and in spite of the rich sources of sup- 
ply. Neither do we use excursions, role- 
playing, exchange lectures with col- 
leagues, or demonstrations to the ex- 
tent that we should. Do we fail to make 
full application of these methods be- 
cause it is easier to stroll to our class. 
rooms with our notes under our arms, 
instead of lugging a motion picture ma- 
chine or instead of planning a trip to an 
atomic laboratory? 

Whatever the reason may be, the 
condition should be rectified as soon as 
possible. Our responsibility is too great, 
and the opportunity too great, to waste 
our time and the time of our students 
by mediocrity in teaching. 


Any community with little or no library service is an incomplete 
community, regardless of how many swimming pools, television sets 
or sports cars it may have. 

—Joun A. STEPHENS 
Vice President 
United States Steel Corporation 
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Liberty 


Mary Simpson BirnikE 
















This freedom born of God for brotherhood, 
This precious child of the great Cosmic Soul, 
Created for the universal good, 


And by the chastening rod laid on the whole; 





By brave men fostered, gendered by the right, 
By kings proclaimed, denied by lesser men; 
The noble fought for liberty with might, 

And by their death made man a citizen. 

This liberty, long nurtured, is divine, 

Which all men by their very natures crave, 

If now denied, their lives would lack design, 
And there would be no hope except the grave. 
Oh God, give us until all time shall cease, 


This precious manna of perfected peace. 
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The Chimera of Secularism 


Freperick E, E.tis 


I 


HE IMAGELEss and evasive term 
"Fite has joined the miasma 
of pretentious slogans such as “democ- 
racy” and “freedom” which mean every- 
thing to everybody and consequently 
nothing very precise to anyone. It may 
be useful to examine the current mold 
into which the term has been poured, 
with a view toward shedding some light 
upon an area darkened by rather futile 
controversy and considerable wishful 
thinking. 

In recent pronouncements of both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy, 
much is made of what is alleged to be 
the underlying weakness of contempo- 
rary American civilization—secularism. 
For example, the statement issued in 
November, 1948 by the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the United 
States points to secularism—the failure 
to center life in God—as “the most 
deadly menace to our Christian and 
American way of living.” The bishops 
feel that one of the poisonous fruits of 
modern history has been the seculariza- 
tion of the home and the emasculation 
of religion from the schools of the land. 

The contention is an ancient one, 
often reiterated and clothed in the rai- 
ment of the times in which it finds ex- 
pression. The denial of God in human 
affairs has been given, throughout many 
centuries, as the chief cause of man’s 
untoward measure of earthly misery and 


suffering. The blight of war, the curse 
of pestilence, the shock of economic 
depression—in short, the entire gamut 
of human tragedy—is alleged to be 
rooted in the denial of religion. The 
innumerable resolutions of the general 
assemblies of various churches, sermons 
of preachers, a spate of pastoral letters 
and papal encyclicals bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the thesis that human life has 
turned from the guidance of Christian 
principles and has become enslaved by 
the sinister forces of greed, avarice and 
materialism. 

Yet nowhere does one find an ex- 
planation of why God has been banished 
from modern life. Could it be that the 
churches themselves have failed singu- 
larly in their task of keeping God at the 
focus of human effort? 

In the year 410 a.p, the city of Rome 
fell before the onslaughts of Alaric and 
his barbarian hordes. To be sure, the 
demise of the eternal city was the result 
of long and extreme social and political 
confusion and unrest. But the catastro- 
phe seemed to be the precursor of the 
ultimate collapse of civilization itself. 
The pagans pointed an accusing finger 
at those who had forsaken the cult of 
the ancient gods, and in its place were 
worshipping the god of a new supersti- 
tion. In retaliation for their sins of com- 
mission the pagan gods were abandon- 
ing Rome to its ignominious fate. Salva- 
tion for “the nursing mother of the 
nations,” as Rome was referred to, could 
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be found only in a forthright and 
speedy return to the cult of old. Augus- 
tine’s twenty-two books, The City of 
God, were written in order to refute this 
thesis. If a disintegrating world were to 
be restored, it was not paganism which 
could effect the change but rather 
Christianity. 

Ironically, it is now the God of 
Christianity who is denounced and fore- 
saken by the neo-pagans of modern so- 
ciety! Like the pagans of ancient Rome, 
the Christian clergy feverishly raise 
their voices in an impassioned plea for a 
return to the mandates of the Christian 
gospel. Their message has in it little 
originality. Like the pagan polemicists 
refuted by Augustine, spokesmen for 
Christianity depict in glowing terms and 
hopeful phrases the happy state of so- 
ciety when the true God was honored 
and worshipped, Also like the ancient 
pagans, modern apologists for the Chris- 
tian religion are content to reiterate 
tirelessly and perennially the ancient 
theme of God forsaken by the world, 
rather than face the more compelling, 
and perhaps more relevant question of 
why the church has failed to keep God 
in the minds and hearts of men. The 
analogy between the situation Augustine 
faced and that of the present is clear. 


II 
Perhaps such worldly success as the 
church has achieved has been won in 
jarge measure by ignoring the teachings 
of its founder, or at least by seriously 
compromising those precepts. In com- 
ing to terms with the world, the church 
has become of the world. In reality it 
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has absorbed much of the paganism it 
would avowedly expunge. The fault of 
every compromise, of every concession 
—no matter how adroitly made—is the 
dilution of the Christian ethic. The 
fault is compounded when it is un- 
acknowledged by those who enter into 
easy concessions in the interests of ex- 
pediency, and who would subvert re- 
ligious principles in the name of re- 
ligion. Ultimately the process produces 
a spurious and fraudulent version of 
the ideal, a version which unhappily 
becomes eventually equated with the 
ideal. The facility with which Christian 
principles can be linked to privilege and 
prestige, injustice and inequalities attests 
to the ever-present threat of the forces 
which would degrade the Christian 
ethic and make it synonymous with a 
selfish parochialism. Human vice and 
error are no less evil when clothed in 
the garments of religion. 

Every age has its prophets of a new 
and better moral order, men who strive 
courageously to resist the debasement 
of the common ethical sense. Certainly 
Christianity has never lacked men of 
supreme devotion and intrepid action 
who examined the church of their times 
in the light of conscience and who criti- 
cized frankly the vain glory of the 
hierarchy, the ignorance of the clergy 
and the manifold political compromises 
into which the church was often hastily 
pushed by her leaders, Examples are not 
hard to find. Jesus himself denounced 
the distinction in Judaism between the 
many and the righteous few. Paul 
emphasized the point that in Christ 
there can be distinctions neither between 
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Jew or Gentile, slave or free. Savona- 
rola’s censure of the corruption of papal 
courts; the denunciation of benefices 
and inquisition by the Venetian Fra 
Paolo Sarpi; Erasmus of Rotterdam 
lampooning and caricaturing the preten- 
sions of reactionary bishops, monks and 
priests; the Abbé Lamennais pressing 
indefatigably for freedom of conscience, 
freedom of the press and freedom of re- 
ligion within the context of his faith— 
all were compelling voices of protest 
raised by those in the church against 
those who would violate the integrity 
of her message. 

Ironically the institution which is 
most articulate in its championship of 
love and brotherhood and most critical 
of greed and lust in others is likewise 
tainted by identical poisons. The unity 
of early Christianity with its steadfast 
dedication to the ideals of its founder 
was of short duration, and in times of 
crisis the church found itself able to 
adapt to even the harsh demands of 
modern savage states. A taste of civil 
power was to whet an insatiable appe- 
tite for increased power and finally an 
unyielding absolutism on the part of 
many of the clergy. Like absolutism in 
the state, absolutism in the church is 
inevitably immoral. As Lord Acton ob- 
served, absolutism and religious perse- 
cution have been the chief crimes of the 
church against freedom. An institution 
which would serve as the ethical con- 
science of mankind cannot traffic in the 
abuse of power nor continue to dilute its 
message without losing the devotion and 
allegiance of its followers. 

It is related that a disgruntled pa- 
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rishioner complained to Newman that 
his preaching interfered with the way 
he conducted his business. Newman re- 
plied: “Sir, it is the business of the 
church to interfere with people.” Re- 
ligion, as Newman observed, should 
interfere with life, profoundly and 
radically, but it can only do so with 
effect when its own garment is un- 
stained. In the final analysis, judgment 
of an institution must be made not alone 
in terms of its avowed purposes but in 
terms of actual achievement in the light 
of those purposes. The life of an insti- 
tution, viewed against what it accom- 
plishes, is of far greater significance 
than the theories it proclaims to the 
world. 

The criticisms voiced by prophets and 
reformers, however timely and rele- 
vant, did not go to the heart of the 
matter. The burden of their message 
and of their most acid rebukes did not 
touch the church itself, a divine institu- 
tion, but rather were directed at the 
shepherds of the flock who had be- 
trayed their people. The ceaseless 
jeremiads about society’s separation 
from God and the shrill and strident 
scolding of the people, accompanied by 
appeals for their return to the fold, 
have had little effect. The old words 
have somehow lost their magic. 


Ill 


It might be fruitful to examine the 
implications of the hypothesis that, far 
from being divorced from God, society 
has rarely, if ever, permitted God to 
influence its behavior. To be sure legis- 
lative assemblies are opened by prayer, 
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inscriptions on postage stamps and the 
coin of the realm would seem to indi- 
cate the apparent significance of God in 
at least these aspects of human inter- 
course. We are constantly reminded of 
the swelling ranks of those who attend 
church with a corresponding rash of 
new church buildings which dot the 
landscape. Nevertheless, wars continue 
to be raged with increasing fury and fre- 
quency. And yet it scarcely need to be 
pointed out that invoking the blessing of 
God upon one’s own efforts—be he sol- 
dier or statesman—is a practice as old as 
man himself. Claiming to derive his in- 
spiration from God and daring to speak 
in his name, the politician clothes his ut- 
terances in the veil of religion—a favor- 
ite trick designed to yield an abundant 
harvest of votes. Perhaps Tertullian 
had in mind the crass politician schooled 
in guile and learned in the arts 
of double-talk when he remarked: 
“Neither can a Christian become Caeser, 
nor can Caesar become a Christian.” 
The one is everything that the other is 
not! 

The early Christian idea that the 
social and political world had no value 
and was ultimately doomed to disappear 
was soon abandoned in favor of a form 
of Christianity which would come to 
terms with the existing world. It was 
the emperor Constantine who first de- 
clared that the Christian religion was 
to be regarded as religio licita, and who 
bestowed upon the faith the dubious 
honor of imperial favor. From that 
time on, the church, busily engaged 
making capital out of shifting political 
winds, often subordinated its prophetic 
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role to the interests and purposes of 
the state. 

From this two-pronged role was to 
arise dualisms which found expression in 
the split between the spiritual on the 
one hand and the material on the other, 
Augustine’s city of God versus the city 
of man, the conflict between Papacy and 
Empire and finally the recurrent and 
present conflict between church and 
state. The spiritual and mystical func- 
tions of the church have been alloyed 
with political considerations, so that the 
original struggle between the mystical 
elements of Christianity and the earthly 
demands of sinful men has been trans- 
formed into a conflict between imperi- 
ous and rival forms of institutionalism. 
In brief, the church maneuvered itself 
into the swirling torrents of partisan 
political controversies. The resultant 
position has been strongly ambivalent. 
On the one hand the church has pre- 
served and fostered an exemplary ethi- 
cal and spiritual life, on the other it 
has compromised the ethical ideal and 
at times even abandoned it to advance 
temporal power and prestige. In nation 
after nation the church has sought the 
favor and protection of political au- 
thority in astonishing contradiction to 
its ideal, and has sealed the bargain with 
the high price usually demanded in such 
circumstances. Its responsibility, as de- 
picted by Jesus and the intrepid group 
of men who followed his example, was 
to maintain a fearless independence of 
the world and to serve—in a Socratic 
sense—as the ethical gadfly of the com- 
munity. Instead the church has become 
an aggressive competitor in a political 
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and economic struggle, with the per- 
version of the ends it would serve. 

The dualistic and antithetical nature 
of the church’s role, namely, the pro- 
mulgation of a spiritual ethic competing 
with the struggle for political fortune 
has frequently reduced the moral influ- 
ence of the church to naught. The politi- 
cal and social behavior of nations is little 
effected by Christian principles. In their 
stead the gospel of nationalism—the 
prime driving force in the contemporary 
world—has bent to its service even the 
energies of religious belief and commit- 
ment. The modern state, particularly in 
its more degraded forms, derives its 
moral principles from its own internal 
structure, with little recourse to the 
Christian ethic except where circum- 
stances make it expedient. 

That the rulers of the democracies 
should constantly remind themselves 
and their people of the Christian roots 
of their tradition would almost indi- 
cate the actual weakening of that tradi- 
tion and its increasing remoteness to 
civil affairs. Could it be that we talk 
most about that which we lack? 


IV 


Carleton Hayes has pointed out that 
the rise of nationalism was especially 
vigorous during and since the eighteenth 
century, when scepticism concerning 
supernatural religion among the intel- 
lectual and middle classes created a void 
for religious emotion. The deities of 
nationalism and their cults quickly filled 
the void. One can scarcely fail to note 


the religious character of modern 
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nationalism. Only the divisiveness of 
Christianity, with hundreds of denomi- 
nations in competition, has prevented 
the unification of religion and national- 
ity, with the resultant diffusion of free- 
dom. The threat of union, however, is 
always present. The identification of 
the actions of one’s country with the 
designs of providence is an inexcusable 
form of complacency. The liturgy of 
self-adulation is made even sweeter 
when reinforced with the strains of 
religion. 

The development of political liberal- 
ism during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, with the growing de- 
mand for freedom of conscience, led, 
in turn, to the adoption of the principle 
of separation of church and state. The 
significance of this evolutionary de- 
velopment was far-reaching; shattered 
was the old alliance between throne and 
altar. More than any single political 
move, separation of church and state 
brought the churches back to their spiri- 
tual mission, with a corresponding de- 
crease in emphasis upon the creation of 
kingdoms of this world. Shorn of the 
support of state authority, the churches 
were forced to make their way among 
men on their inherent strength, in- 
tegrity and consistency, without enlist- 
ing either the educative or the coercive 
power of the state. 

Note the observation of St. Ambrose 
of Milan. Replying to the pagan senator 
Symmachus who bemoaned the confis- 
cation of temple possessions and the 
elimination of subsidy from the state 
treasury, Ambrose commented that, in 
contrast to the pagan cults, the Chris- 
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tian religion received nothing from the 
state and expected nothing. He further 
observed that Christianity was able to 
flourish by virtue of its independence 
and lack of state support! 

In the United States and elsewhere 
the hostility with which the doctrine of 
separation of church and state was met 
on the part of both Protestant and 
Catholic representatives is reflected in 
the epithets of “agnostic state” or “athe- 
istic state” or “secularism,” which were 
widely applied. The term secularism 
almost axiomatically has been vested 
with the connotation of something evil, 
and the term is commonly used to de- 
note the more negative and unfortunate 
aspects of the religious development of 
a nation. And yet, the Protestant 
churches, in general, have found the re- 
sults of separation and religious equality 
quite acceptable. One notes, however, 
that during the Reformation the sup- 
port and protection of the state was 
openly sought by Luther and his co- 
workers, Indeed, the idea of co-opera- 
tion between church and state—rather 
than separation or neutrality—survived 
long after the Protestant Reformation. 

Certain representatives of the Roman 
Catholic Church currently suggest that 
a return to the original doctrine of co- 
operation between church and state 
would be to approximate more closely 
the intent of the founding fathers. It is 
their further contention that such a 
coalition is in the best interests both of 
democracy and religion. 

More specifically, the term secularism 
seems to apply to states which no longer 
offer the sanctions of their authority 
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to religious groups. In the United 
States, so far as the law is concerned, 
no religion is given a preferred place in 
the civil community; all are free to seek 
adherents in the open market-place with- 
out the sustaining arm of the secular 
authority. Laws cannot be passed which 
would aid one religious group or all re- 
ligious groups, nor can the force of law 
compel a person, against his will, either 
to attend a church or to refrain from 
such attendance. No longer may a re- 
ligious group muster the powers of gov- 
ernment in an assault upon heresy, 
blasphemy or idolatry. The “deporta- 
tion” of Roger Williams from Massa- 
chusetts to Rhode Island is the classic 
example of co-operation between church 
and state in one of its more spectacular 
and unfortunate forms, a principle which 
Williams himself did much to under- 
mine. For Williams neither the church 
nor the state was supreme in the realm 
of ideas; the individual 
transcended them both. He perceived 
that the triumph of either ecclesiastical 
or civil authority over truth was singu- 
larly disastrous. A democracy must en- 
visage a pluralistic conception of re- 
ligion. The genesis and growth of 
American democracy confirms the thesis 
that political liberty has always followed 
in the wake of religious struggle. 

The New English Dictionary of His- 
torical Principles (1914) defines secular- 
ism as “The doctrine that morality 
should be based solely on regard to the 
well-being of mankind in the present 
life, to the exclusion of all considera- 
tions drawn from belief in God or in 
a future state.” Few would deny that 
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from an operational point of view the 
principle of secularism thus conceived 
has become an integral part of the 
American pattern of democracy. Strictly 
speaking, however, there is no such 
thing as a thoroughgoing, “pure” 
secularism. One cannot accurately con- 
trast a secular culture with a religious 
one since all cultures are religious. 

The churches themselves have bene- 
fitted immeasurably from a climate of 
political secularism and its corollary 
separation. It is important to note that 
in the United States, secularism and 
separation of church and state have 
never been identified with the enact- 
ment of restrictive legislation against 
religious groups, the expropriation of 
church property and the imprisonment 
of clergy as has been the case in Europe. 
On the contrary, the secular democratic 
state, as evidenced in this country, has 
granted freedom to all cults and to 
their followers, with a minimum of 
interference on the part of the state in 
matters of belief and practice. Nor is 
this all. The various denominations, by 
virtue of tax exemption, are able to de- 
velop and support extensive educational 
programs in line with their conscience 
in religious matters and accountable for 
the most part only to themselves. 

As the late John Ireland, Archbishop 
of St. Paul put it: “America treats us 
well . . .” His contemporary, Cardinal 
Gibbons of Baltimore likewise believed 
that the growth of Catholicism was pre- 
dicated upon a regime of religious free- 
dom in which neither church or state 
would ask for favors or expect them. 
Long a harassed and persecuted mi- 
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nority group in the United States, the 
Catholic Church looked the 
friendly and secular attitude of the state 
with appreciation and gratitude. This 
former attitude of approbation is in 
sharp contrast to the present frame-of- 
mind of certain members of the hier- 


upon 


archy who refer to separation as a “shib- 
boleth,” a fetish of modern American 
society. 

One is reminded of the terse observa- 
tion made by the Earl of Stanhope: 
“There was a time when dissenters and 
Catholics begged for toleration as a 
grace, now they ask for it as a right, 
but a day will come when they will 
scorn it as an insult.” 

In the November, 1948 statement, 
the bishops of the Catholic Church seek 
to mitigate the evils of secularism by 
a return to what they regard as the 
original intent of the framers of Ameri- 
can democracy, namely, co-operation be- 
tween church and state. The bishops 
regard the idea of separation as un- 
American and they appeal to Protestants 
as well as Catholics to press toward the 
reversal of recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions which have further implemented 
the doctrine of separation. The princi- 
ple of separation is alleged to be rooted 
in an antecedent evil, secularism. The 
term secularism in the episcopal state- 
ment is identified with atheism. His- 
torically, secularism is to be identified 
with neither atheism or religion. In 
contrast to the confessional state, the 
secular state rejects any union of church 
and state and espouses neutrality with 
respect to religious cults. 

The bishops do not regard the idea 
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of separation as warmly as their pre- 
decessors and now seek a closer, less 
secular and more confessional relation- 
ship with the state. Moreover they fail 
to distinguish between a politically secu- 
lar state and an ideologically secular 
one. For them, religion must be the 
concern of government wielding the 
temporal sword of the church; a state 
separate from the church is conceivable 
but not desirable. 

To attribute present social distress to 
secularism is to miss altogether the im- 
pact of historical, political, psychological 
and religious factors which have brought 
about injustice and confusion. Prone as 
many persons are to indulge in it, the 
temptation to explain the tensions and 
polarities of any epoch, be it the age of 
Augustine or our own, by recourse to 
apostasy is as over-simplified as it is 
superficial and sentimental. “The in- 
terpretation of our present disorder” 
as Reinhold Niebuhr has written, “which 
attributes it primarily to the evils of 
secularism is usually also involved in 
the error of assuming that it is possible 
to define the order of God in detailed 
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and specific laws and rules of justice. 
But God’s order can never be identified 
with some specific form of social organ- 
ization.” This is a lesson which the 
churches have scarcely taken seriously. 
The equation of some special program 
or revelation with what is right or true, 
or with what one feels ought to be, is 
as facile as it is fatal. The equation is a 
false and specious one. Every social doc- 
trine, every religious dogma contains 
within it, in Hegelian fashion, the seeds 
of its own negation. An ideal, to be 
true, need not be unchanging. 

In a politically secular society such 
as the United States, the church is a 
free, autonomous association of con- 
sciences with some measure of moral 
influence. Once the relationship of “a 
free church in a free state” is changed 
into one of closer “co-operation” with 
the state, the church will become far 
more officialized and Christian standards 
subverted to the demands of civil power. 
Far from being a chimera, secularism 
and the principle of separation are less 
the grievance than the privilege of inde- 
pendence. 


There is an unspeakable gratification in standing by a good cause in 
the day of its feebleness or its adversity. There is a deeper pleasure in 
following truth to the scaffold or the cross, than in joining a multi- 
tudinous retinue, and mingling our shouts with theirs, when victorious 
error celebrates its triumphs.—Horacrt MANN 











The English Sixth Form 


Goprrey N. Brown 


I 
Pg from the perennial problem of 


the inadequacy of teachers’ sala- 

ries, the most controversial issue that 
arose in English education in 1955 was 
the proposal that Croydon, a large town 
lying to the South of London, should 
establish a junior college for young 
people aged 16 to 19. The issue far 
outstripped local interest: the Times 
and similar newspapers discussed it at 
length, more popular newspapers em- 
phasized relatively unimportant matters 
—“Will Croydon go Co-ed?”—and 
controversy raged in teachers common- 
rooms up and down the country. Now 
that the dust has settled, it is possible 
to see what all the brouhaha was about: 
—for the first time in living memory 
the English sixth form was under fire. 
The furore can only be understood 
against the background of the develop- 
ment of English educational institutions. 
In the nineteenth century education for 
children during the period of adoles- 
cence after the three R’s had been 
learned—i.e. “secondary” education— 
was virtually the prerogative of the 
well-to-do who sent their children to 
public and grammar schools.’ In 1902 
by Balfour’s Education Act local educa- 
tional authorities were empowered to 
use public funds to provide scholar- 
*«Public” schools in England are of course 
private institutions. “Grammar” schools were 
originally endowments for teaching the elements 


of Latin grammar. Today they provide academic 
secondary education. 


ships at these schools, and also to estab- 
lish new “secondary” schools to provide 
similar education for larger numbers 
of the population. These schools which 
took a high percentage of fee-paying 
pupils naturally modeled themselves on 
the older schools. Thanks to the work 
of such men as Thomas Arnold at 
Rugby, the public schools, attended by 
the sons of the upper classes, had ac- 
quired great social prestige and had 
been emulated by the grammar schools 
of the middle classes. After 1902 they 
were further copied by the secondary 
schools brought into being by the Bal- 
four Act. 

This was particularly important with 
regard to most senior pupils in these 
schools, those aged 16 to 18, who con- 
stitute the sixth form.? Thomas Arnold, 
in the word of Sir Michael Sadler, “had 
turned the sixth form into a corps of 
young commissioned officers for a cam- 
paign against offences in the school.” 
This was done through the prefectorial 
system. Boys who were decently behaved 
and able, perhaps at work, though more 
frequently at games, were made “pre- 
fects” with responsibility for seeing that 
their fellows and juniors conformed to 
the discipline of the school. They usually 
held their own prefects’ court to ensure 
that malefactors were punished. In pub- 
lic schools to this day, boys are offered 
the alternative of taking a “whacking” 


a ; = 
The pupil begins his grammar school career 
at the age of eleven or twelve in the first form. 
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or writing an “impot” or imposition. 
(They usually prefer the former.) 
Quondam prefects from public schools 
in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies often went on to prove themselves 
by undertaking executive posts through- 
out the British Empire. This contrib- 
uted to a “mystique” of the sixth form 
which still exists in Britain. During the 
years after 1902 headmasters of second- 
ary schools tried to build up sixth forms 
to add to their schools’ prestige. 

However, in the years before the 
Second World War, the average “sec- 
ondary” sixth form with its diluted 
prefectorial system was but a pale re- 
flection of the public school “sixth.” 
After all, the more renowned public 
schools were boarding establishments 
whereas the new secondary schools were 
not. Moreover, a very large percentage 
of all pupils at secondary schools left 
at 15 or 16, after taking their “school 
certificate” as they lacked the financial 
means to continue into the sixth and on 
to the university. 

Since the last war, the British gov- 
ernment, Labor and Conservative alike, 
has shown a much greater willingness 
to invest public money in education. 
Able students have been given scholar- 
ships and grants to attend universities, 
and grammar school children have been 
exhorted to stay at school until they 
reach the age of 18. Thus, despite at- 
tractive financial inducements to leave 
school early offered by firms which have 
found labor difficult to obtain, the sixth 
form has really come into its own. In 
1951 the Ministry of Education in its 
pamphlet “The Road to the Sixth Form” 
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declared: “The grammar school need 
have no fear to-day about organising 
its work on the basis of a continuous 
course lasting until 18, although as 
recently as twenty years ago such a 
step would have been unthinkable in 
most schools.” 

The great majority of head teach- 
ers and their staffs have welcomed this 
development. It has meant that more 
attention can be paid to the individual 
pupil. In the lower part of the school, 
classes of about thirty, and the need to 
provide a well-balanced general educa- 
tion mean that pupils’ courses of study 
cannot be adjusted to suit their peculiar 
individual requirements, In the sixth 
form, during a course that usually lasts 
two years, this can largely be remedied. 
The pupil can study two or three sub- 
jects of his own choosing quite inten- 
sively in addition to a number of gen- 
eral subjects. These options, together 
with the fact that numbers of pupils 
continue to leave school after their fifth 
form year when they take the “Ordi- 
nary Level” of the General Certificate 
of Education, mean that usually sixth 
form groups studying a particular sub- 
ject are fairly small, and that it is possi- 
ble to reach a high standard of study. 
Pupils work for the Advanced and 
Scholarship Levels, a standard which 
on the average is not reached by Ameri- 
can students until the end of their sec- 
ond year at the university. The responsi- 
bility involved in this teaching was rec- 
ognized earlier this year when an addi- 
tional payment was granted to teachers 
undertaking sixth form work. 

In addition to intensive work in sub- 
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jects which particularly interest them, 
sixth form pupils as “House Captains” 
frequently assist with organising games, 
and as prefects they help with school 
discipline. They represent their schools 
at meetings with other schools, and, in 
general, they set a worthy example to 
the lower forms. It is probably the 
sixth form that more than any other 


’ 


factor determines the “tone,” or norm 


of behavior, of a school. 


II 


The sixth form then has a venerable 
past and venerated present. Against this 
rather complacent background, the re- 
port of the Chief Education Officer and 
Chief Inspector of Schools of Croydon 
came as a great shock to the grammar 
school community. It proposed to abol- 
ish the sixth forms in the five grammar 
schools in the borough and establish 
instead a “junior college” which would 
cater for all “sixth formers” in Croy- 
don. 

Good reasons were adduced in sup- 
port of the proposed change. To begin 
with, it was found that under the sixth 
form system in some schools, a teacher 
might devote a large proportion of his 
time to only a very small group of 
pupils. In one exceptional case, one 
girl who was studying Pure Mathe- 
matics, Applied Mathematics and Latin 
was exclusively occupying the attention 
of one or another mistress for eighteen 
periods every week. In many subjects 
there were classes of only three or four 
pupils in the sixth. This was uneconomic 
use of good teachers. Second, it was 
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argued that it was obviously better to 
have a good history library, say, or 
biology laboratory in one junior college 
than to have five mediocre libraries or 
laboratories situated in the town’s five 
grammar schools, Third, the junior col- 
lege could provide a highly qualified 
staff, common rooms and lecturing facili- 
ties to a much greater degree than was 
possible in the schools, and that this 
would provide a better preparation for 
students who were proceeding to the 
university. Croydon might expect to 
secure more open scholarships to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge—the summum 
bonum of academic endeavour in sec- 
ondary schools. Finally the junior col- 
lege would provide the town with its 
first institution for educating grammar 
school children in a 
atmosphere. 

In reply the grammar school de- 
fenders emphasized that the smallness 
of the classes in the sixth form was their 
very virtue and a fairly close approxi- 
mation to the Oxford and Cambridge 
tutorial system where one or two under- 
graduates are “tuted” for an hour at a 
time by their teachers. Secondly the 
proposed centralization of libraries and 
laboratories would involve further build- 
ing, and the money spent on this could 
be better devoted to improving the fa- 
cilities of existing grammar schools. 
Thirdly it was pointed out that Croy- 
don’s grammar schools had a distin- 
guished history and compared favour- 
ably in all significant respects—includ- 
ing the winning of university scholar- 
ships—with other grammar schools in 
England. Finally it was maintained that 
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a break at 16, together with the in- 
troduction of co-education might well 
prove a serious handicap in the careers 
of grammar school pupils. 

In addition the heads of the borough’s 
grammar schools naturally emphasized 
the disservices that the junior colleges 
would do to their schools. In the first 
place, they would lose the best mem- 
bers of their staffs who would not be 
prepared to stay in schools where there 
was no sixth form teaching nor sixth 
form teaching allowance. This would be 
a serious loss since the good sixth form 
teacher is not infrequently a good teacher 
of the fourth form or first form as well. 
Second, grammar schools would suffer 
a loss from the removal of the example 
and standards set by the sixth form. 
There would be nobody left to fulfill 
adequately the office of house captain 
and prefect. Thus grammar schools, 
their heads argued, would lose both 
their best teachers and their most re- 
sponsible pupils—a loss which would 
not be offset, in their opinion, by the 
somewhat dubious benefits to be enjoyed 
by pupils proceeding to the junior col- 
lege. 

The grammar schools have made their 
case and won the day. Mr. M. L. Jacks, 
Director of the University of Oxford 
Department of Education, who was 
asked by the local education authority 
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to report on the situation, found in 
favor of the grammar schools though 
he advised transference of sixth form 
pupils between schools to ensure the 
best use of available teachers and facili- 
ties. The sixth form in Croydon will 
remain inviolate; the proposal for a 
junior college has been dropped. 

I doubt whether we have heard the 
last of it however. The post-war bulge 
in the birth-rate is now beginning to 
affect secondary schools. By 1960 well 
over half a million secondary places will 
have to be found for the great influx of 
pupils. More grammar and technical 
schools will have to be built. Many old 
buildings still in use will have to be 
redesigned and re-equipped—not just 
re-vamped—if the United Kingdom is 
to continue as a major power in an in- 
creasingly technological world. Already 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, has indicated that 
he will expect local authorities to prune 
their expenditure. The hard realities of 
economics, in the end, may well lead 
at first one local education authority 
and then others to abandon the sixth 
form in favour of a young peoples’ col- 
lege. If this comes about, it is to be 
hoped that the new institutions will 
manage to retain the characteristic of 
developing responsibility in pupils tra- 
ditionally associated with “the sixth.” 


Any society is doomed to decay that loses its vision of excellence and 


resents the better and the best. 


—Rosert Uuicu in Professional 


Education as a Humane Study 











We Called It ““Edsyke High” 


Harotp E, Tretrer 


I 
— RESPONSIBILITY for helping a 


group of young people to become 
teachers is a many-sided one. A large 
number of people have a part in pre- 
paring each new teacher to assume his 
place, not only as an instructor in a 
classroom, but as a co-operating and con- 
tributing member of an entire school. 

Recognizing the need for a broad 
understanding of the various aspects of 
teacher preparation, Central Michigan 
College, since 1941, has offered a two- 
semester sequence course in educational 
psychology and secondary education. 
This course seeks to correlate the many 
different subject matter areas of pro- 
fessional training. The first semester 
course, of seven hours, emphasizes such 
areas as principles of teaching and ado- 
lescent psychology. Subjects primarily 
considered during the eleven-hour sec- 
ond semester course are public education, 
curriculum, educational psychology, his- 
tory of education, mental hygiene, and 
educational philosophy. These courses 
run concurrently with the two semesters 
of student teaching. 

It was with the purpose of tying to- 
gether these many facets of the educa- 
tional picture, and at the same time 
assisting students in thinking of them- 
selves in their new roles as members of 
a teaching faculty, that we initiated a 
model secondary school faculty situa- 
tion in one second semester sequence 
class. 

The class was composed of thirty- 


eight secondary education students; 
some of these were especially inter- 
ested in junior high school teaching, 
and others hoped to teach in senior 
high schools. It seemed best, therefore, 
to establish a situation consisting of a 
junior high school of three grades and 
a senior high of three grades, located in 
separate, but adjoining, buildings. 

The instructor served as superintend- 
ent of schools, and announced that he 
would like to receive written applica- 
tions for the various positions through- 
out the secondary schools. He suggested 
that those who hoped to go into school 
administration sometime in the future 
should apply for one of the principal- 
ships. All other members of the class 
were encouraged to apply for the posi- 
tions which they actually were interested 
in obtaining. 

In order that the total situation might 
be more realistic, those who wished to 
project themselves five years ahead in 
their applications were permitted to do 
so. They could give details of up to 
five years of the kind of experience 
they hoped to have in teaching or ad- 
vanced study. The other details of their 
applications were to be factual. 

Six class members chose to write let- 
ters of application for the position of 
principal. The superintendent _inter- 
viewed each of the six candidates, with 
the other members of the class serving 
as members of the Board of Education. 
The group elected a senior high school 
principal, an assistant senior high princi- 
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pal, and a junior high principal. The 
three candidates not selected for these 
positions then applied for teaching posi- 
tions which they thought desirable. 

The three elected administrative ofh- 
cers became a committee of three to 
interview and select department heads 
and members of departments. This 
being a usual class, its members had 
not been selected according to major 
and minor subject matter fields, It hap- 
pened that there were eight majors in 
physical education and no more than 
three majors in any other single field. 
In order that the school faculty might 
be balanced, a number of persons agreed 
to teach in their minor fields, or to take 
a divided schedule in two areas. In all 
cases, however, it was possible to place 
each individual in either his major or 
his minor field of preparation. 

No name had been given to the 
schools in the early discussion of this 
hypothetical situation. Many letters of 
application showed considerable imagi- 
nation in referring to the schools in 
terms that had significance to Central 
students in general or to this class in 
particular, At the first meeting of the 
newly selected faculty, the group con- 
sidered the names suggested, and agreed 
upon “Edsyke High.” This led, quite 
naturally, to nicknaming their athletic 
teams the “Sykos.” 


II 


One of the first duties assumed by 
the faculty was the setting up of its 
complete course of study. Departmental 
groups met to formulate what they con- 
sidered the ideal curriculum for their 
field for a medium size high school or 
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junior high. Since some people were 
teaching in more than one department, 
they had a part in considering curricu- 
lum needs in both departments. Some 
departments, too, found it desirable to 
work together in co-ordinating some of 
their offerings. For example, the Eng- 
lish and social studies people met to- 
gether to set up an English-social studies 
core program for the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. 

The curriculum suggested by any 
department did not go unchallenged. 
After all groups had set up their com- 
plete courses of study, the entire faculty 
met to consider them. Each group pre- 
sented its case, explaining the reasons 
for the choices that had been made. 
Others were encouraged to question the 
types of material included in various 
courses, and even the inclusion of the 
courses themselves. 

If they were to present and defend 
their proposals adequately, the students 
found it necessary to use the curriculum 
references in the psychology and educa- 
tion library, the resources available in 
the college departments of their major 
and minor interests, and many current 
materials in professional periodicals, 
College instructors in their teaching 
fields and their student teaching super- 
visors gave them a great deal of advice 
and assistance in this planning. 

At the same time that they were en- 
gaged in the operations of setting up a 
good school, the class did some detailed 
study and discussion of various topics in 
educational psychology, history of edu- 
cation, public education, mental hygiene 
and educational philosophy. Much of 
the reading in these fields was reflected 
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in the planning of the curriculum. The 
aim at all times was to promote the 
growth of the student as an individual 
teacher and a member of a teaching unit. 


Ill 


The faculty, first in committees and 
then as a whole, worked out a state- 
ment of the philosophy of the school. 
Committees, appointed by the princi- 
pals, worked on such representative 
problems of a school faculty as salary 
schedules, scheduling of classes, extra- 
curricular activities, discipline, noon- 
hour program, athletics, and _profes- 
sional organizations. These committees 
reported back to the faculty, and gen- 
eral faculty discussions on all of these 
topics followed. 

As might be expected, all members 
of the faculty did not hold the same 
opinions on topics discussed, and often 
there were strong disagreements. After 
thorough consideration of all points of 
view regarding a question, the faculty 
attempted to make a decision by group 
consent. When this was not possible, a 
majority vote was followed. 

As one of the culminating activities of 
the unit, the faculty published a mimeo- 
graphed booklet which gave the curricu- 
lum reports of the various departments, 
the faculty members and their sched- 
ules, and the philosophy of the school. 
Each member received his booklet in 
time to take it with him when he left 
the campus for a six-week period of 
full-time externing in one of the public 
schools of the state. This extern period 
completes the student teaching and pro- 
fessional preparation of secondary school 
teacher candidates. 
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As we look back over our co-operative 
efforts as the faculty of Edsyke High, 
we note a number of achievements 
which stand out. Our primary purpose 
of gaining an understanding of the 
junior and senior high school curricu- 
lum needs and purposes was realized. 
In addition, we felt that members of 
each department were enabled to under- 
stand better the thinking of those in 
other departments. This was accom- 
plished at a time when the individuals 
had not yet become so involved in thei 
own actual teaching as to find it difficult 
to accept the views of others in an ob- 
jective manner, 

One accomplishment which was of 
almost immediate value to many stu- 
dents was the experience of applying 
for positions and taking part in inter- 
views. The practice interview pointed 
up the importance of carefully analyz- 
ing their own capabilities and objectives 
as teachers. It also helped them to 
become aware of the information which 
they, as candidates, should gain in an 
interview. All this should contribute to 
placements more satisfactory to appli- 
cant and school system alike. 

Each student was encouraged to be- 
come acquainted with many educational 
publications, both general and in his own 
special fields. Moreover, each student 
found it necessary to think through his 
own philosophy in regard to all aspects 
of education, and in the light of the 
other philosophies he must work with. 
As a result of these experiences, he will 
be no less a teacher in his chosen field; 
it is our hope that he will be a better 
informed and more effective member 
of a whole school faculty. 
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The Sun Turned North Today! 


(December Twenty-first) 


T. Moore ATKINSON 


The winter winds whine thinly through the trees, 

The drifted snow clogs doorways tightly shut, 

And ice is on the pond and in the breeze. 

It seems all summer’s gone forever—but 

The sun turned north today! A cosmic urge 

Of life-renewed thrilled north through land and sea 
And soon the ice will crack and, surge on surge, 


The winter cold retreat—and Spring shall be. 


When in my soul’s December all is dark, 
And dreary-bleak as winter’s grayest day, 
My heart shal] well remember how the lark 
Will sing again so short a time away. 

Yes, this I know: with all of nature dumb, 


The sun turned north today—and June will come! 
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Pll Take the Teacher— 
You Can Have the Gimmicks 


KERMIT Esy 


I 


AM A circuit rider, and have been for 
I 30 years now. Labelled a professor, 
and conscious that one cannot be a pro- 
fessor unless one professes, I go about 
the country addressing churches, schools, 
and unions. Almost always these days I 
am taken on the grand tour through the 
latest buildings, and brought on tiptoe 
before the latest gadgets, In the schools 
it is lighting, in the churches mood, and 
in the union halls it is an air-conditioning 
system which I am called upon to ad- 
mire. 

I recently read about the latest of all 
devices in school architecture—an ad- 
vanced design which permits a super- 
visory officer in the school to see every- 
thing going on in the room without be- 
ing seen. Big Brother is not only present, 
but invisible! This is, of course, the next 
step beyond the intercom system which 
permits the boss to speak without being 
spoken to. Both systems are diabolically 
destructive of manhood. A man who is 
any kind of man at all insists on facing 
the person to whom he would speak. 
Peeping, I think, is despicable, either in 
the office or the privy. 

In one of my latest tours, I was shown 
an entire room full of the latest IBM 
machines. These machines, I was told, 
made record-keeping easy. I was not 
terribly impressed, because I believe that 
too many shiny machines and too many 


new gadgets are spiritually subversive 
and debilitating. In the schools, these 
methods inevitably turn the child into a 
statistic. And since machines are so or- 
derly and children so unruly, the sys- 
tem must assert itself more all the time. 
This is what I sometimes describe as 
scientific memorization of the bones of 
the body. (I once had a teacher who 
thought she could keep me busy by mak- 
ing me memorize the bones of the body.) 

About a year ago I was a teacher at a 
Methodist school of the Prophets. My 
classes were composed of ministers. One 
of the brethren took me for a walk to tell 
me about his new plant, which had every- 
thing from shiny kitchens to earphones 
for the deaf, plus a mortgage. I asked 
him if he alone carried on all these ac- 
tivities of suburban Methodism. “Not 
entirely,” he replied. “I did have a part- 
time secretary, but she quit because she 
was underpaid.” I asked him if he didn’t 
think that he would be better served 
with a full time secretary, assistant min- 
ister, and educational director. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but costs for staff 
go on year after year. Mortgages can be 
lifted. And until the debt is paid, it is a 
unifying force.” 

This reminded me that I know a 
church whose mortgage has been paid, 
and where now ten thousand dollars is 
being raised—for air-conditioning in the 
church. I expect that this is an effort to 
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duplicate the atmosphere of the Cata- 
combs, which were so cool. However, 
that is not the reason given. Rather, “we 
need a project which will unite us. We 
also need comfort on hot summer days, 
in order to get the Lord’s work done.” 

I am willing to wager that those who 
will not do the Lord’s work unless His 
House is air-conditioned, will not do the 
Lord’s work at all. 

This same church, by the way, tried to 
hire and educational director for $3500 
a year or less—and to date, no educa- 
tional director has appeared on the scene. 
Nor does this church have a library of 
even a dozen good books which might 
be of use to its Sunday-school teacher. 
Needless to say, this church lacks inspir- 
ation of a revolutionary kind. 

In Washington, D. C., union halls are 
being dedicated every day—one more 
ostentatious than another. As a cynical 
unionist once expressed it to me: “Noth- 
ing is too good for the workers—whom 
the workers employ.” But it is obvious, 
too, that the workers are proud of the 
glass-topped desks which their bosses en- 
joy. The psychology of this enjoyment 
might be stated as “The people who rep- 
resent us are big and rich and powerful.” 
These union monuments are not fully 
equipped unless they have bars and oc- 
casionally pinball machines. A young 
protegee of mine recently discovered that 
his education program was financed from 
the earnings of the one-armed bandits. 
At the time he was young and idealistic, 
and carried away with the idea that eco- 
nomic choices are moral choices. He be- 
lieved that it is not the amount we spend 
but what we spend which determines our 


life. 
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It seems to me that the union move- 
ment would be better served if there 
were fewer Philip Murray and William 
Green halls, and more P. Murray and 
Wm. Green scholarships for the sons 
and daughters of working men. If there 
were thousands of full-support scholar- 
ships, many an able young person might 
be able to get an education who other- 
wise might never see the inside of a post- 
high-school class, Most certainly this 
would be a better way to maintain our 
much-talked-about freedoms, than to for- 
ever hold out our hands for government 
subsidies for military training. 

Our churches parade the statistics of 
an ever-expanding membership; our 
schools are proud of their growing num- 
ber of graduates; our unions boast of 
their dues-paying members, We assume 
that it is not quality that matters, but 
only quantity. The fallacy in such reason 
is very simple. In actuality, the man is 
always more important than the system. 
Recently I checked through the officers’ 
report of the A. F. L. Teachers Union 
(published in The American Teacher). 
The entire issue was devoted to salaries, 
tenure, retirements, and so on. Now cer- 
tainly these things are important; it is 
important that, especially in the United 
States, the teacher stand up for his 
rights. Too often in this country he has 
been treated like a glorified hired hand. 
However, it also seems to me that some 
part of that issue could have been used 
for the discussion of the real problems 
inherent in teaching, especially those 
problems suffered by big-city teachers 
overwhelmed by system. The big-city 
teacher in the public school system must 
keep endless records, teach numberless 
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classes, take on so-called “extracurricu- 
lar” activities, and, in general, act as 
mother, counsellor, official, administra- 
tor, policeman, bookkeeper, and politi- 
cian, As the years pass, she is increas- 
ingly overwhelmed by the very massive- 
ness of detail work, so that the question 
arises, “when does the teacher get the 
time to teach?” Meanwhile, she is ex- 
pected to be forever responsive to the 
often impossible and conflicting de- 
mands of schoolboard, principals, par- 
ents, supervisors, other teachers. 


II 


Now the teaching process itself is a 
difficult one, It is essentially the task of 
filling up a vacuum, The teacher, stand- 
ing alone before her class at the begin- 
ning of that 40-minute period, realizes 
that the creation of the situation depends 
upon her, It is not merely intellectual 
knowledge that is required of her; it is 
emotional intensity. A friend once told 
me that teaching was a job for “controll- 
ing women.” This is to some extent true; 
it is also a job demanding imagination, 
the ability to abandon oneself ¢o the sit- 
uation, the ability to be coherent and fo- 
cussed under great stress. My question, 
then, is: “Why not Jet the teacher con- 
centrate on teaching, and give the P.T.A. 
jobs, the hall monitorships, the book- 
keeping, and al] the other time-consum- 
ing chores to professional secretaries and 
policemen?” 

But the system is as it is. Not only do 
we harry our teachers with continuous 
chores; we insist on further harrying 
them with loyalty oaths and an unceas- 
ing list of taboos. I come more and more 
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to understand what Jesus meant when he 
said, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven and all these things shall be 
added.” 

Perhaps the first of these “things” to 
be added is respect for self and for pro- 
fession. I have always been angered by 
George Bernard Shaw’s comment: 
“Those who can do, and those who can’t, 
teach.” I know better. I know that the 
good teacher is an artist. The good 
teacher must stimulate and excite and 
create clarity; she must have endless 
sympathy, and yet, within the confines 
of the role, must remain as much as pos- 
sible impartial and impersonal. She 
must, then, be a real mensch. And how 
many of our teachers today could qual- 
ify for the appellation of mensch? Very 
few. The system itself seems set up for 
the precise purpose of discouraging real 
people from entering the profession at 
all. 

There was an analogous problem in 
the C.1.O. of finding writers who could 
express clearly—and yet with feeling— 
what they knew. Research men come 
easy, lawyers came easy but at higher 
prices, statisticians were to be found with 
little or no trouble. But pamphleteers? 
No. I have found the same lack of ability 
among my students at the University of 
Chicago. Here, we produce intellectual 
brick-layers whose job it is to produce 
from other people’s material the same 
old houses. 

Then, too, since our entire culture 
teaches us to suppress and distrust our 
emotions, we have large blocs of prac- 
ticing intellectuals and teachers who re- 
fuse to feel. And without feeling there 
can be no commitment, and no pamph- 
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leteering. Therefore, there is very little 
real conversion in the mass movement 
described as a “return to God”; little 
education in the diploma mills which 
grind out the orthodox; no desire to 
change the world in the dues-payers who 
make up our union membership rolls. 

I feel that men who work in modern 
production plants must get more from 
their unions than protection of their 
economic security. The union, if it is to 
feed its members emotionally and spirit- 
ually, must be a way of life, a means 
through which men give expression to 
their leadership, a place where they can 
achieve effectiveness. Today, most union 
members stay away from the meeting 
halls as often as possible, just as most 
teachers would like to stay away from 
P.T.A. meetings. Perhaps, after all, 
there is an inevitable spiritual mechani- 
zation inherent in the situation of small 
groups becoming big groups. When we 
move beyond the cell and its close com- 
radeship into the national offices, we 
must have bureaucracy. And on many 
levels the bureaucrat is always the enemy 
of the artist and the prophet. 

I have often wanted to rewrite the 
histories our young people study, in 
order to relegate the Caesars and the 
Hannibals to the background scenery, 
and in order to bring the prophets and 
the dreamers and the artists to the fore- 
front of the action. The great teachers 
—Socrates, Buddha, Jesus—would be 
emphasized in such a history. Why, in- 
deed were they great teachers? Certainly 
one generalization could be made: in 
order to teach well at all, you must have 
the ability to rejoice with those who re- 
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joice, and weep with those who weep. 
The artist role on that level means the 
ability to be an actor as well as a warm 
and sympathetic human being. 

Even in this haven of scholars, I main- 
tain that a student is more important 
than a footnote. The teacher needs his 
students perhaps more than the students 
need the teacher. The artist needs his 
audience. And since the world has al- 
ways fed the artist out the back door of 
the manor house, the teacher (until re- 
cently) was treated with the same kind 
of noblesse oblige. There is today great 
talk of the artist and his role in society, 
and for that matter, great talk of the 
teacher and his role in society. (Social 
scientists talk a gobblygook of their own, 
and it is fashionable nowadays to talk of 
people “in terms of” function and role 
and societal value, and of relating to 
function, etc.) Certain types of literati 
can become quite pompous about the role 
of the artist in society; and an awful lot 
of educators can become unbearable with 
their talk of educating rather than of 
teaching. (Like those people who prefer 
to be called ladies rather than women.) 
The artist in most societies of the West- 
ern world has been a little higher than 
a servant and a little lower than a good 
head butler. Homer was evidently not 
ashamed to be a wandering minstrel; 
Francois Villon wrote poetry without any 
idea of his societal value. Since he was 
also a robber chief, his societal value was 
probably questionable. Today the role of 
the writer is still that of the wandering 
minstrel; he entertains, and through en- 
tertaining tries indirectly to make men 
better by refining their senses and broad- 
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ening their insight and deepening their 
emotions. The good jazz musicians of 
our time are, through necessity, consci- 
ous of their age-old role; they wander 
from town to town because they must; 
they play with one eye on the horn and 
the other on the possibility of enough 
largesse to keep body and soul together. 
But the literati today are quite often 
more pretentious. Enough of them can 
make big enough money to keep them- 
selves well; and when they are paid 
very well they often become pretentious, 
as does Herman Wouk. When they be- 
come pretentious they find outlet in the 
magazines for all sorts of ideas concern- 
ing their relation to society, how so- 
ciety should be, where society is at. From 
Wouk and his backers (such as TIME 
and LIFE Magazines) we get great 
piousness about the greatness, richness, 
and superb health of America. Mean- 
while the jazz musicians who still sing 
of those profound human emotions be- 
yond societal value and socialization and 
problem-solving and America as the 
greatest country ever, still go on quietly 
being fed out the back door. 

Analogous to the reality of the artist’s 
existence, as I have said, is that of the 
teacher. Traditionally the great teachers 
have been lonely, wandering men, men 
who were grateful for one real student. 
Jesus Christ had twelve disciples, and 
one of them was Judas Iscariot. The 
teacher’s job in this tradition has also 
been to refine the emotions of men, to 
clarify, to inspire. The teacher is only 
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occasionally an actor, an entertainer, but 
certainly he shares the function of the 
gadfly (which Socrates saw so long ago) 
with the artist. Great teachers, like great 
artists, have been traditionally far ahead 
of their. world, and most of the people 
in it. Saints and heroes, Jacques Maritain 
tells us, are the great teachers of man- 
kind. 

Therefore, let us go on building mon- 
uments to our great lost dead. Artists 
and teachers who were superb non-con- 
formists during their lives become the 
fountainhead of the orthodox sometime 
after their deaths. In this way, the insti- 
tution gets back its own. Mozart was 
buried in Potter’s Field, and his pure 
white bust is enshrined today in every 
music conservatory worthy of the name. 
Our attitude today is hardly different 
than in the 18th century. We feed a few 
of our writers and artists and teachers 
well—the few who are willing to tell 
us what we want to hear, to lay on our 
slick appraisal of ourselves with a trowel. 
We then point to our Wouks with pride, 
and say, “See, how rich and fine is 
America! How we do appreciate the 
arts!” 

And meanwhile, the majority of our 
real artists go on getting fed out of the 
back door. The majority of our real 
teachers meet a much more horrible fate: 
they are enshrined in a plaster cast of 
respectability, and most of them, lacking 
superhuman resistance, finally are fed 
like corpses into the maw of the well- 
gadgeted institution. 
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Codicil 


Maset MacDonatp CARVER 


Let certain holdings of stocks and bonds 
be distributed in legal process 
to legal heirs; 
accrued interest on savings, 
plus capital, 
be assigned. 
That, too, my heirs may squander on fol-de-rol: 


I shall not mind. 


Give the blanc de chine Kwan Yin 

to someone blind, that he may 

touch white loveliness with seeing fingers. 
Give the museum piece of purple cloisonné 


to one whose four walls have been too gray. 


But keep the shabby, world-traveled Chinese shawl 
close by. 
Wrap it for extra warmth around your shoulders 


in spring or autumn chill, 


Keep it close by, 


knowing a part of me is with you still. 
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A Transition—Education vs. Society 


Ear. B. WHITCRAFT 


I 


HE RELATION of our school to this 
Oe an and society involves major 
issues in social philosophy. In the cen- 
ter of the social and cultural weave of 
American education has been woven the 
individual and his development. This 
tenet has grown in respect to the chang- 
ing school concept of American society, 
wherein these ideologies have taken 
form: the relation of the individual to 
this culture, the school’s relation to the 
civil state, the school’s relationship to 
other social agencies—the family and 
the church and now the part the school 
must play in its interpretation of so- 
cial change on an international basis. 

Early in the establishment of this 
Republic, our educators and statesmen 
were conscious of the social »purpose of 
the school. Jefferson regarded his pro- 
posals for the establishment of an articu- 
late system of schools in Virginia, in- 
cluding elementary and university edu- 
cation, “as an integral part of his social 
reforms: the establishment of religious 
freedom, the abolition of entail and 
primogenture, and the humanization of 
the criminal code.”* Our 18th Century 
liberalists crusaded for a universal pub- 
lic school system maintaining that such 
education was a prerequisite to responsi- 
ble self government. Under the broad 
principle of the interrelation of educa- 
tion, republican government and social 
progress grew these fundamental ideas; 
education safeguards the stability and 


* Berkson, J. B. “Education Faces the Future” 
—Harper Bros.—1943. 


welfare of the democracy, and makes 
for equality of opportunity for each 
individual. Our education is, without 
question, a product of liberalism and 
can be clearly marked by the national 
character. Always we have believed in 
the great possibilities of education as a 
means of advancing the welfare of the 
individual and securing the social good. 

We have seen the great surge of 
American education throughout our 
history, interwoven with the social and 
cultural developments. Our purposes in 
education have been, in most part, clearly 
defined, but the “lags” accompanying 
these have brought us now to a posi- 
tion where answers to our problems are 
not easily found. 

We have come to realize the great 
force our changing economy and tech- 
nology has had upon the nature of our 
school. We have been brought to see 
the inequalities of education for children 
throughout our country. We realize the 
effect the family economic status has 
upon whether or not a child may con- 
tinue his education beyond the ele- 
mentary school. We witness the crowded 
conditions in our school with little pros- 
pect of relief. We have felt the impact 
of the compulsory age laws with little 
or no means of providing for the needs 
of boys and girls who require attention 
other than academic. We have felt a 
wave of public criticism from attacks 
upon the teacher, through to the cur- 
riculum now offered. 

It is apparent that our basic purposes 
of education are much the same, but 
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the structure, organization and curricu- 
lum have not kept pace with our fast 
changing economic and industrial age. 
The demands upon a teacher are far 
greater today than they were even a 
decade ago. Teachers must realize that 
what is needed in their instruction falls 
not in the adding of new courses, but a 
new point of view in teaching any sub- 
ject. 

To say education is involved in this 
transition is putting it mildly—we are, 
in fact, submerged. We have moved 
away from the three R’s in an attempt 
to keep pace with the social, political 
and economic changes and now are faced 
unsurmountable problems. 


II 


I interpret “an age of cultural transi- 
tion” as meaning the forces moving in 
all directions through our patterns of 
culture in many and sundry forms. Some 
historians and economists have referred 
to this phase as on a revolutionary aspect, 
having immediate, sharp and disrupting 
influences. I cannot hold their views, for 
it is my belief that our cultural transition 
has been going on from the time of the 
country’s discovery and from that time 
backward to Adam. Such transitions in- 
volving people come about slowly in 
subtle designs and generally are not un- 
derstandable until they are interpreted 
by historians, educators and philosophers 
in the light of their causes and effects. 
All the factors in which one is involved 
in everyday living are affected by any 
cultural transition. Transitions of a non- 
materialistic nature never end, as their 
effects are projected in all directions, 
having influences indefinitely. 

Our society has always been transi- 
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tory, moving progressively ahead at 
relative speeds and volumes, We are 
faced today by conflicts and tensions 
between a balanced economy integrated 
into all phases of life and that of gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy and regimenta- 
tion in an era of desired individualistic 
liberalism. We find ourselves confronted 
with contrasting situations: privation in 
the midst of plenty, inequalities in our 
educatonal programs, minority problems 
in view of our civil rights doctrines and 
nationalistic policies in conflict with the 
international pressures. Our habits of 
reasoning, traditions and a refusal to 
accept change can bring us to a point 
bordering on stagnation and confusion. 
This will continue to be until wider 
measures of planning are introduced 
and we strike out toward a wiser ad- 
justment between better economic reali- 
ties and social conceptions and ideals. 
Education is involved and has a 
definite responsibility in this period of 
transition, by assisting and interpreting 
the democratic way of life in an era that 
this new technology makes possible. It 
can bridge the wide gaps created by this 
transition, by leading people to under- 
stand the nature of the change, by pre- 
senting a realistic knowledge of the 
social facts, by placing into practice the 
ideals of a democratic society and by 
fostering activities for the betterment 
of the community and society. School 
curriculums will have to be broadened 
and greatly changed to meet more ade- 
quately the demands of technology. 
Teachers and administrators must fer- 
vently search for new methods and 
techniques. They must gain the con- 
fidence of society which now looks to 
them for leadership and guidance, 








And What About the Others? 


Gerorce G. GATEs 


E SAT in the end chair in the third 
H row. He seemed never to listen, 
saying to me, I thought, that he would 
rather spend his time alone. I respected 
what I believed he wanted and ignored 
him, That is, I ignored him until he 
had turned in his first paper and had 
taken the first test. In his paper I felt 
the hard, concise prose, the accurate, 
detailed thought close reasoned. I tried 
to draw him into subsequent class solu- 
tions of abstruse points, to get his read- 
ing of difficult passages, his interpreta- 
tions of symbols, of doubtful meanings. 
In doing this, I made him the oracle 
of the class, quite unintentionally, of 
course, and silenced so many of the 
others who had been eager to make 
the class a forum, a searching for an- 
swers, a place of wanting to know and 
a way of finding out. I saw then what 
I see now so often repeated in classes, 
on faculties, and in communities: waste 
in human resources. 

The waste in human 
classes appalls me. This waste is to be 
found in the careless working habits, 
the acceptance of the false with the true, 
and the final indifference to most things, 
a giving up. If the freshman does not 
have this feeling when he starts college, 
he soon adopts it, and leaves four years 
later, soundly convinced. He is not in 
a class long until he discovers the ones 
whose answers are accepted by the group 
and those whose answers are not ac- 
cepted. He knows which ones are ac- 
cepted as the clowns, the dullards, the 


resources in 


brains, and unless he is willing to “suf- 
fer the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune,” he submits. He learns that 
Mary makes all the announcements in 
class, for she is the accepted speaker; 
he learns that John sets the accepted 
standard for written work, that Hazel 
is the “most logical” chairman, that 
Harold and Jane must welcome the 
And what about the others? 
They become the wasted human re- 
sources in every class in every school. 

This waste is repeated at every level. 
But in no group is the waste in human 
resources more evident than on a col- 
lege faculty. Here the waste follows 
the same old pattern: an official tagging 
of the ones who are “approved.” This 
“official tagging” is the iron curtain be- 
tween those who are trusted, those who 
are approved, those who are preordained 
and those who are on the fringe, those 
who in some way haven’t the “ofh- 
cial slant,” and those who commit the 
“blunders” and need to be kept away 
from the public windows. Like Mary 
in the English class, Dr. Shore gives 
the invocations, makes the mid-year com- 
mencement address, serves as toast- 
master at the dinner for the members 
of the legislature. As John in the his- 
tory class, Dr. Glee is the “writer” and 
furnishes copy for the college paper, 
the local and national news services. Dr. 
Strumpet, like Hazel, is the only logical 
one for the graduate council, the cur- 
riculum committee chairmanship, the 
chairman of the mid-year conference, 


cuests. 
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the committee on cheating, the commit- 
tee on cutting, homecoming, selecting 
furniture for the faculty lounge, re- 
organizing the dining-hall services, and 
grading. The pattern is the same 
whether it is the first grade or the col- 
lege faculty. The result is the same: 
waste in human resources. 

“The world is his who can see 
through its pretension,” said Emerson. 
Within the waste in human resources 
is a pretension, damaging to the teacher 
who permits it in his classes and to the 
administrator who fosters it in his fac- 
ulty. The pretension is an allegation 
that asserts: an official point of view 
can be trusted only to those who have 
the official point of view. A Thomas 
Jefferson can’t serve on George III’s 
committees, for Thomas hasn’t the off- 
cial point of view. Henry can’t make 
the announcements, for he doesn’t an- 
nounce the teacher’s official way. Dr. 
Shook can’t serve on the graduate coun- 
cil, for he is identified with a group 
whose official position is not known. 
What every teacher and every adminis- 
trator is obligated to do in a democracy, 
however, is to see that in every class and 
on every faculty official labels are not 
put on official persons. Rather the 
teacher and the administrator might 
well eliminate so much waste of human 
resources by making fuller use of the 
total class and the total faculty in those 
jobs and those functions that put to 
use hidden abilities and resources. This 
full use of human resources is a tenet 
of our democracy: to be believed and to 


be lived. 
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Within the waste of human resources 
is a pretension too that is damaging to 
those who epitomize the waste: those 
overlooked in the class by the teacher 
and those overlooked on the faculty by 
the administrator. The pretension is a 
further allegation which ends in in- 
difference and sometimes in resentment 
toward the established order, the official 
way of doing things. The teacher knows 
this final indifference in the look on the 
faces, the silence, the rejection of the 
teacher and the thing he represents. The 
administrator knows it when only his 
“appointed friends” talk frankly with 
him, when his faculty sits sullen, when 
little problems provoke tempers, when 
the faculty meetings become only listen- 
ing exercises, not a forum, not a search- 
ing for the answers, not a place of want- 
ing to know and a way of finding out. 
When these conditions exist, both the 
teacher and the administrator know and 
should regret the waste in human re- 
sources. For the teacher in the class- 
room and the administrator in working 
with his faculty must and do believe in 
bringing out and using all the human 
resources of the group, not just those of 
the approved few. Both the teacher and 
the administrator are committed to this 
premise in our democracy. 

Thoreau once advised us that the cost 
of a thing is the amount of human life 
it takes to get it. The teacher might say: 
“The cost of education in my class is 
the amount of wasted human resources.” 
The administrator might add: “The cost 
of education by my faculty is the amount 
of their human resources I am wasting.” 











Book Reviews 





Ballade of Delightful Books 


My shelves of books surpass all gold, 
They warm my heart, they make me free. 
They bring me joy a thousandfold— 
Measures of deepest ecstasy. 
Everyone has his vanity, 
The trifling things to make him boast; 
But no such things appeal to me: 
The books I have delight me most. 


Outside, the whistling wind is cold, 
Summer is taken in custody. 
Only a foolish fellow or bold, 
Suppresses his armchair sympathy. 
Where is it better for one to be, 
Than far down deep in a book engrossed? 
I make this simple summary: 
The books I have delight me most. 


Little else do I have to hold— 
A few worn suits, a watch, a key; 
Little to bring me coins, if sold; 
Little enough to bring me glee. 
But I can live life breathlessly, 
Till I surrender my foolish ghost; 
Volumes of prose and poetry— 
The books I have delight me most. 


Envoy With Full Heart 


Teachers, who burned such energy 

Till I learned to read—your health I toast. 
You taught me the best of company: 

The books I have delight me most. 


—Jacos C, SoLovay 
Note: Reviews not signed have been written by the editor. 


Tue SELF: Exprorations in Grown. different in approach, but each concerned 
Edited by Clarke E. Moustakas. Harper with some contribution to clarity with re- 
and Brothers. 284 pp. $4.50. spect to a subject that is the common focus 
This book has twenty-one essays, each of psychological inquiry. 
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The focus is, of course, the Self—the 
meaning of self, the process of self-realiza- 
tion and self-actualization, the being, and 
the becoming. Such inquiry is not the prov- 
ince of Americans alone but is the common 
concern of psychologists most of the world 
over. This becomes more obvious as one 
examines the variety of national origin in 
the authorship of essays appearing in the 
volume. Nor is it an inquiry confined to 
the field of psychology, for as one pro- 
gresses through the essays he becomes dis- 
tinctly aware that insight and understand- 
ing of individual well-being involves a 
juggling of emphasis: sometimes more psy- 
chiatric than psychological, sometimes more 
philosophic than either. 

The reader might well wonder what 
standards were employed in the selection 
of essays to be included here. Certainly not 
that they be well written and clearly artic- 
ulate, for some of them are clumsy writing 
and thus difficult to read. Certainly not 
that the twenty-one essays could represent 
a complete survey of the accomplishments 
in “self-searching,” for they do not. Cer- 
tainly not that they demonstrate any unan- 
imity in either the propriety of method or 
the achievement of results, for the area of 
agreement is both narrow and vague. 

Perhaps the standards were simply that 
a selection be of manageable length and 
authored by anyone who is a “recognized” 
student of the “self.” 

Any condensation of the contents of this 
book, then, is extremely difficult. It is more 
a collection of ideas than a compendium 
of psychological theory. Its effect upon the 
reader is similar to that of a kaleidoscope, 
for, as with each turn of the instrument 
one views a new design—surprising and 
fascinating in its symmetry, with each turn 
of a page in this volume there emerges a 
new view, a more complete and yet compli- 
cated view of the self. And one might possi- 
bly feel, with Byron, that “this rainbow 
looks like hope—quite a celestial!” 

For example, Mr. Moustakas, who 
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both editor of the volume and symposiast 
as well, begins the discussion by lifting the 
main curtain on true experience and the 
self only to show that there is another cur- 
tain yet beyond. The self is revealed by 
true experience, but true experience can- 
not be communicated. “To communicate 
the self is to abstract from it, speak of its 
aspects or parts and thus do violence to it.” 
True self is true being, but true being “is 
self and other, individual and universal, 
personal and cultural.” Self cannot be 
understood, then, by comparing, evaluat- 
ing, or appraising its parts. The self is 
whole, a totality. To understand the self 
the diagnostician must see the individual 
self as the individual sees his owm self. 
Thus an individual, who is the best judge 
of his self since he alone knows it, and 
whose primary purpose is the maintenance 
of the real self, becomes real self by resist- 
ing every attempt to threaten his perception 
of self. Since becoming is creative, we 
should not force external values upon an 
individual. For when we do so we weaken 
his will to become, to explore, to actualize 
—the self. 

Mr. Moustakas concludes by insisting 
that: “Somehow we must remove the be- 
liefs that make men mistrust themselves 
and each other. Being given the oppor- 
tunity to grow and to actualize one’s self 
provides the best basis for interacting with 
others, and within the framework of groups 
and society. When individuals are free to 
operate in terms of their real selves, they 
do not violate the trust that is conveyed to 
them. Under such an atmosphere, indi- 
vidual integrity is maintained and fostered 
and society is enriched. We must not 
accept as intrinsic an antagonism between 
individual interests and social interests.” 

The individual reader thus becomes 
baited at the very beginning. Mr. Mous- 
takas extends a warm invitation to read on 
through the essays to do one’s self a good 

“turn,” to feast on self. One begins to 
analyze his own being, and to describe his 
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self to himself—perhaps as did Peer Gynt: 
The Gyntian Self! 

—An Army, that, of wishes, appetites, desires! 
The Gyntian Self! 

It is a sea of fancies, claims and aspirations; 

In fact, it’s all that swells within my breast 
And makes it come about that I am I and live 

as such. 

But lest one misinterpret Mr. Moustakas 
or other contributors to this volume as 
rationalizations of self as expression of 
“self-interest,” he is frequently warned 
against such self deception in essays that 
follow. From this point of view, commen- 
tary contained in such essays as that of 
Erich Fromm is interesting indeed. His 
title is “Selfishness, Self-love, and Self-in- 
terest.” Fromm points out the danger of 
falling victim to the “fallacy of self-inter- 
est” in modern times by analyzing the 
changes in meaning of self in the Western 
community. Whereas in the Middle Ages 
self was conceived with reference to the 
religious community, the individual, as 
such, had not really emerged. But with the 
beginning of modern times, when it be- 
came necessary for man to deal with him- 
self as an independent entity, the identity 
of self became a real problem. In the most 
recent centuries, the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth, the meaning of self was increasingly 
narrowed until self was conceived as re- 
vealed by the property one had. “The 
formula for this concept of self was no 
longer ‘I am what I think’ but ‘I am what 
I have,’ ‘what I possess.’ In the last few 
generations, under the growing influence 
of the market, the concept of self has 
shifted from meaning ‘I am what I possesé’ 
to meaning ‘I am what you desire me.’ ” 

Here Fromm is clearly dealing with the 
political implications of self—and especially 
the democratic individual self. His remarks 
are most interesting in that they explain 
the deterioration of the concept of self, 
which deterioration has led to attacks on 
democracy from every totalitarian ideology, 
and indeed to attacks from within the 
democratic community, 
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But if one prefers a more thoroughly 
psychological approach, he may turn to 
such a piece as “Personality Problems and 
Personality Growth,” by A. H. Maslow. 
Here it is assumed that there is an “inner 
self,” a “natural,” intrinsic, unchangeable, 
unchanging self, “in part unique to the 
individual and in_ part species-wide.” 
Further, that it is possible to observe and 
study this inner self and to determine “‘sci- 
entifically” what it is like. The inner self 
is not strong and overpowering, but weak 
and subtle and easily overcome by pressures 
that frustrate its actualization, Suppression 
and frustration of the inner self is the cause 
of sickness. “The more we learn about 
man’s natural tendencies,” says Maslow, 
“the easier it will be to tell him how to be 
good, how to be happy, how to be fruitful, 
how to respect himself, how to love, how 
to fulfill his highest potentialities.” 

Maslow here looks forward to the possi- 
bility of automatic solution to all person- 
ality problems of the future. This is a big 
order, indeed, and it takes great courage 
on the part of psychologists and psychia- 
trists to accept the challenge of fulfilling 
this promise. Yet if there is any single truth 
revealed in this book, it is that psychological 
inquiry has a long, long way to go before 
it achieves what Maslow envisions as its 
future. 

“This book was unplanned and without 
purpose,” says the Editor, and yet to him, 
and perhaps to the reader, the explora- 
tions contained turn out to be “variations 
of one central theme: that man has an in- 
trinsic nature which must be recognized, 
and treasured. Man’s inner nature is the 
key to human joy, happiness, and fulfill- 
ment.” 

There is then a certain, though vague, 
unity in this volume even without unanim- 
ty. Perhaps this unity certifies the achieve- 
ment of a more thorough understanding of 
the actual (“inner”) (“natural”) human 
self, which may be, in reality, equal and 
identical in every case. When psychological 
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inquiry discovers the truth about the Self, 

however, we shall need only one essay, not 

twenty-one. And we shall need no editor. 
Epwarp E. PALMER 


Dr. Palmer is Associate Professor 
of Citizenship and American Studies, 


Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship, Syracuse University, 
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EDUCATION 
An InrRopucTION TO EDUCATION IN 

AMERICAN Society, A Text With 

Readings, by Raymond E. Callahan. Al- 

fred A. Knopf, New York, 1956. 

$5.50. 

Here is an adult book. It is clearly and 
interestingly written. It does not talk down 
to the “beginner.” It is not burdened with 
statistics and data, although it has an abun- 
dance of factual material. It deals with 
subject material that is vital in the educa- 
tional scene today and does it in a way that 
challenges the thoughtful student. 

The book is called a “text with read- 
ings.” Into the textual material are woven 
excerpts from other authors, which one 
might expect in a book of readings. These 
become so much a part of the text that the 
reader must often check back to see if the 
author is speaking or if he is quoting. How- 
ever, there is a weakness here. The “‘read- 
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ings” are from present-day writers: George 
Counts, Julian Huxley, James B. Conant, 
Walter Lippmann, Sidney Hook, John 
Depey, and others. One would wish that 
Dr. Callahan had made use also of material 
from other writers who, though they were 
writing far in the past, said much that is 
important for our age. While Dr, Calla- 
han’s selections are excellent, one gets the 
feeling that the book lacks orientation in 
the whole scheme of education, 
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From another angle, the book is steeped 
in the American culture. The reader sees 
the school and the educational enterprise 
against the background of present-day 
American cultural forces which shape it and 
which it shapes. We see this in terms of the 
history of American education and in terms 
of work that has been done in interpreting 
our culture, 

“The American School 


System” includes the usual material dealing 


A section on 


with organization and administration, legal 
and 


purposes, and the nature and content of the 


foundations, financial support, aims 
curriculum, Though the material is in the 
traditional manner, the treatment is fresh 
and interesting, 

The section dealing with the “philosophy 
of education” is made up largely of ex- 
cerpts from the writings of Robert M. 
Hutchins, William C. Bagley, and John 
Dewey. While this is an introduction to 
education and the treatment of this area is 
often pedantic and confusing, one has the 
feeling that it is not fair to the student to 
leave him with the impression that these 
three men are all there is to philosophy of 
education. Here again, some treatment of 
earlier philosophies would have strengthened 
the book. 

Finally, I want to say a word about Dr. 
Callahan’s treatment of “the teaching pro- 
fession in present-day America.” Here he 
seems to weaken the book by getting on a 
soap-box and pleading his case against 
loyalty oaths, limits to academic freedom, 
and other burning issues. These are vital 
issues and should be presented in an intro- 
duction to education, but not as a lawyer 
pleading for his client. The facts and the 
issues should be presented as clearly as they 
are in other parts of the book. This is a 
textbook and not a polemic for or against 
any position. I feel that at this point the 
author looses his sense of balance, he is so 
wrapped up in his beliefs. 

In spite of these weaknesses, the book is 
one of the best I have seen in a long while. 
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It is up-to-date, interesting, well written, 
and finely organized, It can be used to ad- 
vantage in any Introduction to Education 
class, 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 
Brooklyn College 


a 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
ScHOOLs by William M. 
Paul M. H: eee 
pany. §55 pp. $ 
This text purports to be 

methods of teaching” and a 

“reference book for teachers in junior and 

senior high school.” It is the judgment of 

the reviewer that it has considerably more 
teacher than for 
the college student, as perhaps most educa- 


Alexander and 
Rinehart and Com- 
5-00. 

*4 textbook for 
secondary 


value for in the in-service 


tional texts do have. However, the approach 
is that of the extreme progressive, namely, 
let the kids run the school, which point of 
view is somewhat difficult to sell to the 
experienced teacher. 

This text is certainly different. It in no 
way is a compendium of all the teaching 
methods ever used from the Socratic dia- 
logue to atomic incentive and thermonuclear 
motivation. It makes no attempt to cover 
every possible technic of teaching such as 
comics, movies, radio and television, but 
instead consistently attempts to develop a 
fundamental method of instruction. To this 
reader, this is an admirable trait. It would 
seem to be far less confusing, especially to 
the neophyte still in college who is franti- 
cally concerned as to how long he will last 
when the students start to move in on him 
and wonders whether there is any philoso- 
pher’s stone which will stop the rout in such 
a desperate exigency. 

The authors have a rather simple, but 
potentially effective formula, The method 
of teaching is the problem method (which 
precisely follows Dewey’s scientific method 
as set for in How We Think). The organi- 
zation of the curriculum is the unit organi- 
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The unit or- 
ganization is to be produced in terms of 
s. Prob- 
selected solely by student 
The authors have in no wise ex- 
plained how they expect to get student inter- 


zation, currently the vogue. 
social requirements and student needs 
lems are to be 


interests, 


est in the crucial issues and fundamental 
problems of society; in fact, if the interest 
is not immediately apparent, 
skip such problems, 

There are many points of strength in 
this text, practice of which would greatly 
improve our high schools: (1) the teacher 
becomes an educational lender rather than 
an assigner-hearer-of-lessons-tester ; (2) 
fruitful techniq ues of pupil guidance are in- 
dicated; (3) gilecties methods of working 
with small groups who have special needs 
(4) constant evaluation, as 
a means of improving learning, is stressed; 
(5) teaching becomes more a matter of 
human relations than of methodology; (6) 
fundamental skills must be developed in 
those students in whom they are jeilias 
and techniques of diagnosis and 
remedy are suggested; (7) the classroom 
should be democratically organized, and 
adequate techniques are indicated in the 
form of co-operative learning, with poe 
dynamics playing the motiv: ating role; (8) 
newer methods of re porting pupil progresses 
are developed; and (9g) a very useful ap- 
pendix includes a good list of instructional 
aids, a list of educational publications classi- 


they would 


are indicated; 


PoC d 


fied by subjects, and a sample resource unit 
dealing with a student problem, 

The general organization of the text is 
according to the usual division of high 
school subjects, which makes it contempo- 
rarily more useful than some theoretical 
treatment of a projected core curriculum 
of twenty years hence, 

This reviewer cannot go along with the 
idea that the scientific (call it problem if 
you wish) method is adequate for develop- 
ing all the types of learnings which we 
should expect from our high schools, To 
make this point, we cite Dewey, the origi- 
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nator of the scientific method for school in- 
struction (Reconstruction in Philosophy, pp. 
126-127), wherein he states that we need 
the scientific method to “save us from natu- 
ral forces,” but that the Platonic contem- 
plative idea involving esthetic appreciation 
is necessary to prevent mankind developing 
into a “race of economic monsters.” 
J. C. Peer 

Florida Southern College 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC 
EpucatTion (3rd edition) by Chris A. 
De Young. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 604 pp. $5.50. 

This is the second revision of Professor 
De Young’s Introduction to American 
Education which first appeared in 1942. 
The first revision carried a 1950 copy- 
right date. 

As in the earlier editions, the present 
revision is intended for use primarily, but 
not exclusively, as a basic text for prospec- 
tive teachers undergoing pre-service col- 
lege training. In the judgment of the re- 
viewer, the volume is well-designed for 
such use when a text is needed giving an 
articulate overview of the broad sweep of 
tax supported and privately supported edu- 
cation, The presentation is organized in 
five Parts representing major aspects of 
public education as follow: Organization 
and Administration of Public Education, 
Areas of Public Education, Personnel in 
Public Education, Provisions for Educa- 
tional Materials and Environment, Inter- 
pretation of Education. The contents of 
each Part are organized as Units which 
quite appropriately could have been called 
chapters. 

The following features constitute aids in 
the use of the book: a preview of each Part, 
a preview of each Unit, descriptive bibliog- 
raphies and multisensory aids, references to 
current periodicals and publications, sug- 
gested pupil activities, historical calendars, 
pictorial illustrations, and diagrams. The 
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publishers have ready films and filmstrips, 
Design of American Education and School 
and Community, both of which are keyed 
to the text. 

Since the publication under review is a 
revision of a widely used and generally 
familiar work, possibly interest will center 
most in the changes. After comparing the 
latest with the 1950 edition, the following 
differences seem noteworthy. Content is 
brought up to date in order to inform the 
user of recent events and trends such as 
the new placement and organization of the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Supreme Court decision on segregation of 
the races in public schools, new develop- 
ments in curriculum and buildings. The 
historical calendars bring us up to 1955. 
More space is given to private schools and 
colleges, including the parochial. Some bib- 
liographical references 
have been dropped while others of recent 
availability, better quality, and greater use- 


and _ audio-visual 


potential have been added. 

While De Young’s American Public 
Education will continue to find its greatest 
use as a text for American college students 
following professional curricula for teach- 
ers, it will be an invaluable reference for 
school administrators, lay leaders in Educa- 
tion, and American professors teaching and 
consulting in other countries, 

Ernest W. Cason 
Florida State University 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF CUR- 
RICULUM IMPROVEMENT by Vernon E. 
Anderson. The Ronald Press Company. 
456 pp. $5.50. 

Dean Anderson has written two books 
in one. In the first third of his book, he 
offers a carefully-drawn argument for 
founding curriculum study and procedures 
of change upon social and cultural values, 
upon a clear understanding of human rela- 
tionships, and upon psychological processes 
involved in learning. This reviewer found 
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Dr. Anderson’s treatment of these topics 
under headings of Dynamics of Curricu- 
lum Improvement and Bases for Decisions 
of Curriculum Policy and Practices very 
satisfying although perhaps more condensed 
and less comprehensive than the importance 
of the subjects would suggest. This part of 
the book will be given principal attention 
by many readers who want a grounding of 
curriculum work upon values and princi- 
ples. Most textbooks on curriculum devel- 
opment acknowledge in somewhat cursory 
and sometimes uncomfortable manner the 
fundamental social changes and underlying 
purposes out of which are derived the 
meanings of education and the directions 
of school activity. Schools must identify 
their tasks in the milieu and then devise 
ways to accomplish them, The curriculum 
worker undertakes search and development 
which because the society is dynamic and 
the educational obligation changing are 
never ending. Dr. Anderson has made a 
fine contribution to the literature in this 
field. It may be that the only criticism 
which ought to be leveled at this part of 
the book is that the author does not go far 
enough in exposition of his very sound 
viewpoint about the foundations of cur- 
riculum improvement. 

The latter two-thirds of the book are 
devoted to the description and evaluation 
of procedures in curriculum improvement. 
The reader will find much practical help 
and useful suggestion, Recognizing that 
much curriculum study and action by 
school staffs is at a tinkering and puttering 
level with attack upon immediate or obvi- 
ous and superficial problems, the author 
avoids the handbook approach to curricu- 
lum work while listing specific steps which 
might be taken toward curriculum im- 
provement. Though this reviewer wishes 
that Dr, Anderson had expanded upon the 
principles treated in the first part, perhaps 
giving as much as three-fourths of the book 
to a serious discussion of principles and 
fundamental concepts, the author’s decision 
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to devote the ‘major part of his book to 
procedures probably reflects attention to 
the needs of curriculum study committees 
whose desire is for a guide to study and 
action. 

Dr. Anderson has written an excellent 
textbook for undergraduate or graduate 
classes. It will be a good addition to the 
professional library of any school where 
curriculum improvement is sought. 

Harvan L, HAGMAN 
Drake University 


Pusiic EpucatTion In AMERICAN So- 
ciety by Kenneth H. Hansen, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 484 pp. $5.50. 

This book is written for perspective 
teachers—for those who are planning to 
make teaching a career. However, it will 
be interesting and profitable reading for lay 
citizens, seasoned teachers and administra- 
tors interested in the American public 
school. 

The chapter entitled “Teachers Are 
People” offers evidence that attitudes in 
America have changed concerning the 
teacher as a person. Epitome of the school- 
teacher of yesteryear was Washington 
Irving’s character, Icabod Crane, “a gan- 
gling, pin-headed, flat-topped oaf.” Then 
there was Mark Twain’s Mr. Dobbins, 
whose bald and shiny head was covered 
with an ill-fitting wig. Thwarted in his 
ambitions to become a doctor and forced 
by poverty to be “just a schoolmaster,” Old 
Dobbins was an easy target for ridicule. 
But gone are those days when the teacher, 
often referred to derisively as a “peda- 
gogue” or “pedant,” was “low man on the 
totem pole.” In educationally more ad- 
vanced communities, Hansen notes, teach- 
ers of today have a place in the respect and 
affection of the community that it matched 
by few other groups of workers, Hansen 
points to the public opinion survey which 
Elmo Roper conducted a few years ago. 
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In that survey a cross section of society 
rated teachers as “the most important work- 
ers in society.” (p. 382). 

Attitudes concerning the teacher as a 
person are different. In the chapter, “The 
Teacher and the Profession,” the reader 
will note the change in attitudes toward a 
teacher’s training. After all, the forces of 
democracy, industrialism, humanitarianism, 
secularism, and an expanding population 
have made an impact upon the American 
political, economic, and social structure. 
Gone are the days of the belief that teachers 
are born, and that a study of subjects— 
without any study of principles or methods 
of teaching—is sufficient. However, modern 
educational theory and practice require far 
more than the following of a set of pre- 
scribed rules and techniques, the practice 
of a body of esoteric knowledge regarding 
the learning and maturation processes. The 
chapters, “What Our Society Expects of 
the Schools,” “Schools in Our Society,” 
“The School in the Community,” constitute 
evidence that the teacher must possess also, 
as a frame and guide for all that he does, 
an insight into social processes, and an 
understanding of our developing civilization 
in both its historical and its world setting. 

Modern educational theory and practice 
confirm the belief that there is a profound 
philosophy on which educational methods 
are based, and that careful study of this 
philosophy under expert guidance is es- 
sential “to make fit the man born to teach.” 
Discussion of unsolved problems such as 
“Who shall be “Should the 
public schools ‘reflect’ or ‘lead’ society?” 
“Can the school teach moral and spiritual 
values without religion?” are evidence that 
a teacher of today must be sensitive to the 
profound moral implications of his calling 
—that he must strive to express in his own 
life and work, both as teacher and as citi- 
zen, a great and noble concept of the life 
and destiny of man, 

The editorial apparatus is satisfying. Ref- 
erences are provided for those avid readers 
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who want to read more. The style and for- 
mat—the paper too—are good. All this is 
enhanced by the fact that Dr. Hansen does 
a good job in expository writing, His work, 
Public Education in American Society, is 
an informative book for the person who 
wants to become a teacher, to persevere as a 
teacher, to grow as a teacher, and to enter 
finally into what the distinguished American 
writer and teacher, Mary Ellen Chase, has 
called “The Goodly Fellowship.” 
Epna Lue Furness 

University of Wyoming 
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READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS by 
Paul D. Leedy. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 452 pp. $4.50. 

This book is based on the idea that many 
adults need reading skills that are not intro- 
duced to elementary school children— 
which indeed are not always suitable for 
the needs or understandings of these chil- 
dren. It is not a remedial text. It is rather 
designed for the use of intelligent people 
who do not read as well as they might or 
as well as they would like. 

The symbolic devices by which knowl- 
edge is transmitted from writer to reader 
grow in complexity as the fields of knowl- 
edge grow. For example, graphic repre- 
sentation began to appear shortly after 
1800, and refinements are still being made. 
New conventions in map representation 
appear from time to time. Thus, reading 
techniques which were adequate for 1900 
no longer serve everyone effectively, 

Some of these techniques are not appro- 
priate for teaching all children of tender 
years, Consequently, improvement of the 
reading skills of many adults is not pri- 
marily remedial, It is rather one of intro- 
ducing and extending the particular reading 
skills needed by college students, business- 
men, professional and managerial workers, 
and other adults who need to read faster 
and better than they do. 
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The framework within which this im- 
provement is proposed by the author con- 
sists of (1) an analysis of communication 
devices and of the skills necessary to inter- 
pret them; (2) a series of exercises on 
practice materials designed to improve these 
skills; and (3) testing devices by which to 
identify and measure progress. The cover- 
age is designed to include the common gen- 
eral needs for reading improvement—such 
items as increase of reading speed, swim- 
ming techniques, and vocabulary expansion. 
Specialized needs such as the interpretation 
of maps, charts and graphs, and the read- 
ing of technical reports are also dealt with. 

While the book is not heavily docu- 
mented, it does make reference to basic 
research at key points in the text. The book 
utilizes findings of independent research in 
the teaching of reading, tests of readability 
of materials, and interpretative studies such 
as those on propaganda analysis. 

The book is designed for use either as a 
textbook in reading improvement for adults 
or as a guide for the individual reader 
interested in his own improvement. This is 
perhaps wise. Many busy people who find 
a need for improvement in reading skills 
at a relatively high level have commit- 
ments which prevent them from enrolling 
in reading improvement classes that benefit 
others. The relative independence of chap- 
ters which permits individual readers to 
concentrate on those particular aspects of 
reading of immediate concern or appeal to 
them is another feature. 

The textual material is interestingly 
written and the practice materials are well 
chosen for intrinsic interest and teaching 
values, The testing exercises should en- 
courage the reader to continue his efforts 
to improve his own reading. 

The one ultimate test of “how to do it” 
book is, of course, how well does it work. 
In the case of a book largely directed 
toward the individual reader (whether in 
an organized class or not), this question 
can only be answered by the individual for 
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himself. Does the book improve those par- 
ticular skills which each individual reader 
lacks? The probable answer is that the 
book will work better for some readers than 
for others. But the coverage of skills is 
broad enough to help a great many readers 
and the presentation is attractive enough to 


interest most of them. 
Lioyp E. McCann 
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TeacHinc Wortp AFFAIRS IN AMERI- 
CAN ScHoors edited by Samuel Everett 
and Christian O,. Arndt, Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. 264 pp. $4.00. 

This is a case book growing out of a 
study authorized by the John Dewey So- 
ciety in 1953. Messrs, Everett and Arndt 
have collected what they believe to be ex- 
amples of outstanding curricular practices 
which are related to world affairs. The ma- 
terials presented cover the entire educa- 
tional ladder, elementary through college. 
Present school practices are arranged in 
chapters related to school levels, community 
activities and extra-class « -tivities. 

Attention is given, in the selection of the 
materials presented, to content and methods 
of teaching. The practices reported empha- 
size student participation in planning. Of 
particular importance is the provision of 
direct first hand experiences. The sixth 
graders of Belvoir School in Shawnee 
County, Kansas, studied foreign newsapers 
secured through correspondence with diplo- 
matic offices. Pen pals of members of the 
seventh grade class of the Cecil Avenue 
School, Delano, California, provided infor- 
mation which led to better understanding of 
people of other lands, Social studies classes 
of Morocco High School, Morocco, In- 
diana, involved community organizations 
such as the American Legion, Lions Club 
and PTA in cooperative study and sponsor- 
ship of projects regarding the United Na- 
tions. Attention is given to in-service educa- 
tion and utilization of community resources 


Butler University 
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in expanding the vision of teachers and stu- 
dents in these schools, 

This is indeed a fine collection of reports 
of experiences from some of our forward- 
looking schools in America. It is gratifying 
to learn that so many of our teachers have 
the vision which is exemplified. Quoting 
the last two sentences in the book “Like all 
true pioneers these individuals have ven- 
tured forth with vision and courage into a 
new and different world. Their efforts are 
a challenge to the rest of us to swell this 
caravan and work diligently, in concert 
with all men everywhere, to achieve for all 
peoples those qualities of life that result 
when free men freely share the common 
concerns from which humanity emerges.” 

This book should find its way to the pro- 
fessional shelves of teachers who are inter- 
ested in promoting better understanding 
among peoples of different countries, It is 
a must for teachers college and school of 
education libraries. Professors in curriculum 
will wish to include this book on their read- 
ing lists and teacher education students, 
pre-service and in-service, would profit from 
studying and discussing many of the prac- 
tices reported here. 

R. Srantey Gex 
Eastern Michigan College 


¥ 


STUDENT ‘TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots by Raleigh Schorling and 
Raleigh Batchelder. McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. 400 pp. $5.00. 

This is a book for college students who 
plan to go into teaching. It is well written 
in simple, forceful language. The method 
of listing points, setting out major ideas in 
upper case, and the use of pictures selected 
for their ideational content give the book 
an inviting appearance, 

Four chapters, 1, 6, 7, and 10 have been 
completely re-written and all the study 
helps revised and improved. This reviewer 
strongly suggests that those who use the 
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book as a text utilize as much as possible 
the questions for discussion and the films 
suggested at the close of each chapter. Stu- 
dents will gain additional insight into the 
meaning of teaching; obtain reinforcement 


5? 


of previously learned lessons; and continue 
building concepts and understandings in 
areas and on topics for which there was no 
room in the text. While the bibliography 
is good, some instructors may wish to sup- 
piement it with more reading in fields of 
psychology and sociology. 

The first chapter starts with “A Suc- 
cessful Beginning” and is excellent. The 
various ideas from basic disciplines were 
well chosen and nicely elaborated into les- 
sons in methods. The chapter on “Learning 
to Understand Pupils” contains practical, 
appropriate suggestions with some well 
planned applications. Another chapter, 
“Principles of Routine and Classroom 
Management” should be helpful to be- 
ginners particularly those who need help 
in organizing details and setting up effec- 
tive routines, This type of discussion is, 
of course, not directed to the master 
teacher. 

The chapters on discipline and planning 
provide a great many suggestions for 
methods, This is the “how.” Perhaps more 
advanced college students would like a 
more penetrating treatment of some basic 
ideas such as the psychological and social 
causes for discipline problems; the psycho- 
logical effects of rewards and punishment; 
and some results of the studies in these 
areas, This is the “why.” These chapter 
would be stronger if the discussion of moti- 
vation, perception, and perhaps learning 
would have borrowed more heavily from 
psychology and social psychology. 

The chapter on the “Slow-learning 
Pupil” is excellent. One wonders why it 
was not followed by chapters on the gifted 
learner, and on normal intelligence. Such 
chapters written from the background of 
experience which these authors have would 
be most helpful. 
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The professional person will find himself 
somewhat concerned about the whole field 
of methods as he reads this book. There 
are, of course, the problems of the selec- 
tion of content and the extent of coverage 
which are to be included in a beginning 
book on methods. There are concepts, 
ideas, and problems which not many be- 
ginning students will comprehend, How- 
ever, there is much that needs to be done 
to improve methods, and it is questionable 
whether space should be devoted to other 
considerations. For example, much of the 
chapter on “Extraclassroom Duties of a 
Teacher” is a discussion of organization 
and administration of activities. Perhaps 
a beginning teacher would like to know 
more about working with student leaders; 
about how small groups (formal and in- 
formal) operate; and how to improve the 
educational experiences pupils have in the 
activities from year to year. 

Similarly, there are several really im- 
portant topics which were hastily sampled. 
Some of these were concerned with the 
teacher and curriculum development; the 
teacher’s role in guidance; and the meas- 
urement and evaluation of instruction, The 
keen, sensitive reader may get the impres- 
sion that methodology is a “bag of tricks” 
rather than a genuine field of professional 
application of the knowledge and findings 
of research in the various social and bio- 
logical sciences. Perhaps the reviewer is 
expecting too much of beginning teachers. 

From the viewpoint of providing innum- 
erable approaches to classroom problems 
this book certainly is a resource for the 
neophyte. The ideas, helps, hints, and sug- 
gestions are those known to be sound. The 
professional lessons such as proper regard 
and treatment of personal information 
about pupils and colleagues, proper rela- 
tionships as between the teacher and parents 
and administrators, and professional ethics 
comprise one of the best features of the 
book. 

All veteran school administrators and 
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supervisors ought to read this text. It would 
remind them of the problems, fears, and 
anxieties that sometimes grip the beginner. 
The student of teaching should read this 
text for the contributions it will make to 


his practice, 
P ApDOLPH UNRUH 


Washington University 


¥ 
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Tue Picture Srory oF Leo Totstroy’s 
War AND Peace. Adapted by Bernard 
Geis, Frederick Fell, Inc., Publishers, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
16. 120 pp. $1.98. 

This is an unusual publication, “the first 
genuine motion picture edition of a novel” 
which “weaves together excerpts from the 
Tolstoy novel and the passages from the 
screenplay into a creative narrative, divided 
into twenty-one sequences, or scenes” the 
sequences and scenes being blended into a 
single unified story. Mr. Geis, who adapted 
the book, was formerly editor of Coronet 
magazine and assistant editor of Esquire 
magazine and has also been editor-in-chief 
of Grosset and Dunlap. 

Because many find Tolstoy’s novel too 
difficult, with its multiplicity of characters 
and complicated relationships, they become 
lost in a maze, and lay it aside without 
reading the entire novel, generally regarded 
as the world’s best and certainly one apropos 
to our times. A diagrammatic cast of char- 
acters clarifies their relationships and makes 
it possible to follow the story intelligently. 

It is frankly a book intended to create 
interest in the complete Tolstoy novel, the 
pictures, summaries and condensed excerpts 
blending into one to give the reader an 
excellent synopsis. Doubtless many have 
seen or will see the picture which is mag- 
nificently screened. The book well may 
serve as an introduction or a summary for 
either group. The Introduction is by Pro- 
fessor Atwood E,. Townsend of New York 
University. 
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More than 100 pictures illuminate the 
text. These are in black and white, printed 
in offset. To this reviewer the interest 
would be enhanced were some of them in 
color, However, it is necessary to keep the 
cost low to make a popular appeal to the 
great numbers who will doubtless view the 
motion picture. It is an interesting experi- 
ment in correlating a book with the picture 
in an original manner, in contrast with a 
general practice of presenting excerpts from 
the film in book form. 


¥ 


PSYCHOLOGY 
EpucatTionaL PsycHotocy (4th Ed.) 
by A. M. Jordan. Henry Holt and 


Company, N.Y. 593 pp. $5.50. 

This book is focused upon five major 
areas: the relation of growth to learning, 
motivation and learning, personality ad- 
justment, tests and measurements as instru- 
ments to improve learning and guidance, 
and individual differences, 

In the introduction the author points out 
that psychology may be defined as “The 
study of the behavior of the individual] re- 
sulting from his adjustment to the environ- 
ment.” Later the author indicates that the 
methods used for study of the behavior of 
the individual are eight in number, namely: 
1, use of anecdotal records; 2. 
tionnaires; 3. experimental procedures; 
4. study of parallel groups; 5. study of 
test results; 6. use of the sociogram; 7. ex- 


use of ques- 


amination of case studies; and 8. employ- 
ment of “the genetic approach.” 

The author differentiates between the 
‘case study” and the “genetic method” as 
follows: “The genetic approach thus differs 
from that of case history. In the genetic 
approach careful records are made from 
day to day just when they occur. In the 
case history usually some problem case 
forces itself upon us which must be investi- 
gated.” 

Individual differences are considered to 
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be the results of three factors, “Differences 
in the home, differences in genetic rela- 
tionships, and differences in school.” The 
author points out, in this connection that 
it is impossible, to secure any accurate 
measure of an individual’s inherent intellec- 
tual capacity; that when children have the 
same inheritance and grow up in the same 
home and attend the same school situation 
I.Q.s are likely to be alike, but that dif- 
ferences in the home and differences in the 
school environment are likely to produce 
differences in I.Q.s; that radical. differ- 
ences are likely to produce substantial 
changes. 

In chapter three the author discusses 
growth in a simple and direct way showing 
the important relationships between physical 
growth, glandular growth and intellectual 
growth. Growth is considered to be a 
major purpose of the teaching-learning sit- 
uation; and a balanced growth which in- 
volves physical co-ordination, strength, and 
ability as intellectual and social 
development is considered desirable. 


well as 


Modern education emphasizes the whole 
development of the child rather than the 
so-called intellectual development alone. 
Emotional maturity, social maturity, and 
intellectual maturity are sought by the 
modern school and it is recognized that 
“Physical co-ordination, dynamic strength, 
and athletic ability affect directly the social 
and personal development of adolescents.” 

Under the title of “Genetic Principles 
of Learning” the author asserts that: I, 
Learning is related to mass and complexity 
of nervous structure; 2. There must be a 
desire to learn; 3. Learning is limited by 
capacity; 4. Learning is maximum when 
the learner has developed a general atti- 
tude toward the experience which leads to 
inquiry; 5. Goals of learning should be 
recognized and accepted by the learner; 
6. Learners quickly eliminate responses 
which seem to be removed from goals they 
have accepted; 7. Practice makes perfect 
only when it is done in relation to learner’s 
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goals, In and of itself repetition is not neces- 
sarily educative; and 8. What one learns 
should have meaning to the learner, 

Conditions of learning are physiological, 
psychological, and educational. Fatigue is 
an important factor; defects in vision, de- 
fects in hearing, and defects in other types 
of sensory perception are of tremendous 
importance. 

Motivation is crucial; the inherited nerv- 
ous structure is important; 
of learners are of 
Among the 
mastery, 
ence. 


and the needs 
great significance. 
needs are included, security, 
approval, prestige, and independ- 
Motives are related to needs. 

The educational conditions of learning 
include being sure that activities are de- 
signed so they will be related to pupil goals; 
so there will be provision for individual 
differences; and so the curriculum will be 
meaningful to learners. 

While recognizing the contribution of 
Thorndike’s identical elements theory of 
transfer, the author points out that the gen- 
eralization theory of Judd is more promis- 
ing. In discussing the topic of transfer of 
training the following conditions of trans- 
fer are presented: 

1. Learners 
method; 
generalize; 


should be instructed in 
2. Learners should be taught to 

3. Learners should be taught 
ideals and attitudes; 4. Experiences should 
be meaningful to learners; and 5. Similari- 
ties of experiences should be frequent foci 
of discussion, 

In the discussion of individual differences 
the author points out that each child should 
be considered as a unique personality, that 
materials and methods should vary to meet 
needs of different individuals; that using 
the same test book, or giving the same 
assignment to all pupils is “bad pedogogy” 
and that provision should be made not only 
for intellectual differences, but also for 
social, emotional, and physical differences. 

In chapter nine the author makes a clear 
case for the support of what has come to 
be known as the “mental hygiene approach 
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to learning.” He admonishes teachers to 


facilitate effective personality development 
and to avoid procedures which are likely 

develop, in the learner, serious malad- 
justments. In this connection the author 
lists what he calls “danger signals.” 

In chapter ten, problems of the back- 
ward and the gifted are discussed, For the 
gifted the authors suggests (a) extra pro- 
motions, (b) enrichment of the curriculum, 
and (c) a combination of (a) and (b). For 
the backward the author suggests adjust- 
ment of both methods and materials rather 
than retardation. 

Chapter 11 is a discussion of statistical 
methods which every teacher should be able 
to use. Measures of central tendency, meas- 
ures of dispersion, and coefficient of corre- 
lation, are discussed simply and clearly. 

Theories of intelligence are discussed in 
Chapter 12 together with a meaningful 
discussion of intelligence testing. 

Finally in chapters 13 and 14 the author 
discusses achievement testing and measure- 
ment of personality traits. The author 
points out that teachers should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the limitations of tests, 
with the purposes of tests, and with the 
validity and reliability of tests before using 
them, Tests in the hands of teachers who 
are uninformed about such matters can be 
misleading and dangerous instruments, 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that this 
book will be most useful for young men 
and women who are, on the undergraduate 
level, educating themselves to assume roles 
as teachers of children in our schools. The 
style is simple and direct; but there is plenty 
of meat in the content. 

C, A. WEBER 


University of Connecticut 


|) 


THEORIES OF LEARNING by Ernest R. 
Hilgard, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
492 pp. $5.00. 

That the author and the publisher have 
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found it important to bring out a second 
edition in a period of eight years indicates 
the virility of contemporary psychological 
research and a good market for such a 
highly technical book, 

Perhaps the first thought that occurred 
to the reviewer was the view of William 
James in his monumental Principles of 
Psychology that psychology is a natural sci- 
ence. And the second was whether James 
would regard the trends of this day as 
highly significant, as do the many students 
of w idely divergent schools of experimental 
psychologists who are limiting their studies 
so largely to animal learning. For anyone 
who has not been immersed in this stream 
of activity, the trend to the use of mathe- 
matical analysis is most striking. Dr. Hil- 
gard incorporates with the highly technical 
verbiage the computative work engaged in 
by each brand of psychologist. In Chapter 
11, The Emergence of Mathematical 
Models, he pulls together the procedures 
and formulas t in more common use, 
ing however that mathematical 


insist- 
models 


must be developed in relation to the other 


aspects of the science. 

The bulk of this discussion of nearly five 
hundred pages is given to an analysis and 
critique of eight learning theories: Thorn- 
dike’s connectionism, three types of stimu- 
lus-response behaviorism (Guthrie, Skin- 
ner, and Hull), the “purposive” behavior- 
ism of Tolman, two types of gestalt (the 
classical theory of Kohler, Koffka and 
Wertheimer, and Lewin’s field theory), 
the so-called psychodynamic theory of 
Freud, and functionalism. A brief review 
can only name these and suggest to the 
reader that a rich intellectual feast is his, 
if he will apply himself diligently to the 
author’s discussion, Each learning theory 
is criticized under the following captions: 
capacity, practice, motivation, understand- 
ing, transfer, and forgetting. Two chapters 
add, in brief compass, several other “cur- 
rent developments.” On page 479 he 
comes nearest to indicating his own view- 
point by saying that the various problems 
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facing learning theorists fit best the 
erant functionalism” 
Woodworth. 

This is a book for the graduate, not the 
undergraduate student, and the former will 
have to have skillful and impartial guid- 
ance if he is to emerge from such a bath of 
data and theory, that is very complete but 
brief, and often very abstruse. The author 
is not too helpful in his index which omits 
a number of terms, There should undoubt- 
edly be a glossary. The prodigious scholar- 
ship of Dr. Hilgard is best seen in the 
nearly sixty pages of references. 

There are two pages for the under- 
graduate and the teacher who lacks the 
background and the time to master the 
whole treatise, pages 485-487. In these 
the author lists fourteen points on which he 
thinks the majority of the learning theor- 
ists would probably agree, though he admits 
that they would in many cases be “sticklers 
for wording.” 

The points include such long-discussed 
concepts as motivation, reward, transfer, 
active participation of the learner, repeti- 
tive practice, the use of meaningful mate- 
rial, spaced recall, and so forth. This re- 
viewer has a feeling that some of the theor- 
ists discussed are not too much interested in 
such “practical demands.” And further- 
more that we may have followed James’s 
notion of psychology as natural science to 
the point where we now need to hope 
that other theorists and experimenters will 
arise whose concern is less with the labora- 
tory and more with the school and the 
pupil learner. 


“tol- 
viewpoint of R. §. 


Wa ter J. GIFFoRD 
Shenandoah College and Shenandoah 
Conservatory of Music 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO THE WoRLD 
by Leonard S. Kenworthy. Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers. 264 pp. $3.75. 


Introducing Children to the World is 
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a book written to help teachers prepare 
their students to more successfully live in 
our complex and everchanging world, In 
the past we have been concerned mainly 
with the problems of our own individual 
countries. Now, due to the vast changes 
that have taken place in all phases of human 
endeavor, the boys and girls of today and 
tomorrow must learn how to live closely 
and harmoniously with their neighbors in 
a true world community. The very exist- 
ence of our civilization depends upon how 
well they are able to achieve this goal. Dr. 
Kenworthy feels that the most urgent task 
of the school today is the development of 
this world consciousness, The purpose of 
this book is to show in a very practical way 
how these attitudes and appreciations may 
be developed and strengthened in the ele- 
mentary and the junior high schools or 
during the formative years of the child’s 
life. 

The book contains fourteen chapters. 
The first three chapters set the stage for the 
rest of the book by discussing in a general 
way the type of education that boys and 
girls who live in the twentieth and twenty- 
first century will need; the major charac- 
teristics of a program planned to care for 
these needs and finally the resources and 
experiences that will, when wisely used, 
lead to the realization of these objectives. 
The next ten chapters include ten major 
aspects which contribute to world-minded- 
ness. All are very interesting. A few chap- 
ter titles are listed below: ““The Earth As 
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the Home of Man,” “Two and a Half 
Billion Neighbors,” “Ways of Living 
Around the World” and “A World of Fun 
and Beauty.” The conclusions drawn by 
the author in the last chapter emphasizes 
the fact that this awareness of the world 
community cannot be taught in a single 
class but must be added to all phases of 
existing subjects. It must also be stressed 
in the home as well as the school. Parents 
and teachers alike must assume the chal- 
lenge and responsibility for preparing them- 
selves to guide children toward this essen- 
tial goal. 

This book is written in a very interest- 
ing style. It is inspirational and stimulating. 
Perhaps its greatest contribution is the ex- 
tremely practical manner in which it is 
written, Very workable, concrete sugges- 
tions are given for each of the three levels, 
the pre-school and primary, the middle 
grades and the upper grades. An abundance 
of resource material may be found in every 
chapter and a most comprehensive, well- 
organized listing is included in the ap- 
pendixes in the back of the book. 

As the first comprehensive study dealing 
with the topic, Dr, Kenworthy has made 
a real contribution. He has pointed the way 
toward the education of elementary chil- 
dren to an awareness of their privileges and 
responsibilities in a world community lead- 
ing to world peace as the final objective. 

Opa Woo_prIDGE 
State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 


Liberty without order is but license which invites despotism. Order 
without liberty is servitude which will lose itself in anarchy. 


—FENELON 





Brief Browsings in Books 


Religion in Action by Jerome Davis is a 
stimulating analysis which has an introduc- 
tion by E. Stanley Jones. Written in con- 
crete form, and forceful style, it has much 
specific information and statistical material. 
It blends the social and personal aspects of 
religion, a desirable trait in a period when 
the social aspects of the Gospel have tended 
to overshadow the personal. A clear analysis 
of the present social order indicates the need 
for religion as a dynamic power—power 
which outmodes “dinosaur” method, At- 
tacks on freedom and economic illiteracy, 
and communist oppression are deplored. 
Progress will result, so the author thinks, 
as vision and horizons enlarge, and eco- 
nomic democracy, goodwill, equality, justice 
and freedom develop, The last section of the 
volume, “Changing the Social Order,” 
finds the primary source of improvement in 
the family, in the indispensable activities of 
the church and synagogue, in treatment of 
criminal tendencies, in the activities of 
organized labor, and in the decision of our 
citizens to surrender their lives completely 
to the will of God. The Philosophical Li- 
brary, of New York, publishes this book 
which has 319 pages and sells for $4.75. 

Howard E, Wilson, Secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association has written 
a 195-page book on The American Col- 
lege Life as World Outlook on Education. 
It appears under the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. It is concerned 
with informal influences which condition 
the thinking and education of college men 
and women. Despite increased attention to 
the formal curriculum the author envisions 
the need to consider the importance of the 
extracurriculum, After an_ introductory 
chapter on the “campus and classroom,” 


other sections discuss facilities for informal 
aspects of education about world affairs, stu- 
dent activities, student travel, cooperative 
education of students and faculty, and stu- 
dent participation in college government. 
But a word of warning is given, Valuable as 
these activities are, “if all these activities 
run riot on a campus, they are likely to be 
reflected in scatterbrained students moving 
energetically in all directions.” The price is 
$3.50. 

In a single volume, the Selected Letters 
of John Wesley have been culled from a 
previous collection in eight large books, 
containing 2,700 letters, to members of 
Wesley’s family, to workingmen, nobility, 
clergymen and others, They show the au- 
thor’s complex character and humanity. As 
the greatest innovator in the English 
Church and a significant influence on re- 
ligion in the United States, his views spread 
throughout the earth and “fertilized the 
post-Reformation world” 
newed vitality of religion in the wide areas. 


and inspired re- 


The volume of 244 pages is published by 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 

A most challenging book, well-balanced 
and thoughtful, and one which should have 
wide circulation among psychologists and 
teachers is The Dynamics of Personal Ad- 
justment of which the authors are George 
F. J. Lehner and Ella Kube. It is an im- 
portant treatment for anyone, as personal 
adjustment is here considered as the in- 
dividual’s ability to handle himself as he 
moves through life. It is at the same time 
a succinct summary of the findings of psy- 
chological workers in the field of personality. 
Such now well-known topics as frustration, 
defense mechanisms, neuroses, psychoses, 
adjustments (to family, school, the “job,” 
and society), are included. However, these 
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in their approach, are keyed to the student 
reader. There is much of practical advice 
and common sense included as well as the 
results of scientific findings. Sex adjustment 
is realistically and sensibly examined. A 
helpful chapter devotes itself to the growing 
concern for the adjustments required by 
the aged. The publisher is Prentice-Hall. 
There are 498 pages and the price is $4.25. 

Principles of General Psychology is a first 
book in general psychology by Gregory A. 
Kimble of Duke University. It is published 
by The Ronald Press Company at $5.00. 
It has 400 pages. Of the four divisions the 
first is concerned with basic methodology in 
which the learner is introduced to psychol- 
ogy as a science, to intelligence and aptitude 
testing. Differences between psychology, 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis are clearly 
drawn, Section Two gives an ample de- 
scription of sensation and perception. The 
third section is concerned with the modifica- 
tion of behavior, primarily in the learning 
process. The final section is concerned with 
the primary drives, and secondary drives or 
motivations, and their functioning. Person- 
ality factors such as adjustment, frustration, 
stress and conflict, and behavior which is 
pathological are discussed in the concluding 
chapters. 

Carl Bode, Professor of English at the 
University of Maryland has put us in his 
debt by writing The American Lyceum: 
Town Meeting of the Mind, Its publisher 
is the Oxford Press. The volume has 275 
pages and sells for $5.00. The Lyceum 
movement of the twenties, thirties, forties 
and fifties of the last century, arose during 
the democratic social and political surge of 
the Jackson administration and _ persisted 
until the beginning of the Civil War, In its 
heyday Lyceum lecturers included such 
leaders in American culture as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau, Daniel 
Webster, Horace Mann, Marl Hopkins, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. In Dr. Bode’s treatment is shown 
the development of the Lyceum, its influ- 
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ence upon the public schools and upon the 
founding of public libraries. The present 
adult education movement had its inspira- 
tion in motives similar to this earlier instru- 
ment of education and culture. 

Child Development by Elizabeth B. 
Hurlock is the second revision (Third Edi- 
tion) of the original text published in 1942. 
In reality it is not a revision but a com- 
plete rewriting within the framework of 
the original text, using the “major areas of 
the child’s development” as the topics of the 
chapters, The former chapter on the history 
of child psychology is omitted in this edition, 
that chapter being replaced by one on social 
adjustments, Graphs have been substituted 
for tables. Much new material, written 
since the former edition appeared, is now 
included. A very complete bibliography is 
provided, McGraw-Hill, Inc., is the pub- 
lisher of this 703 page volume which sells 
for $6.00. The author is Associate in Psy- 
chology, Graduate School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Ford Foundation, in its Annual 
Report for 1955, reviews the grants of 
$875,000,000 made between the years 
1936 and 1955. The Report is well- 
illustrated and interestingly written, It 
gives information on such projects as the 
Special Appropriations of $500,000,000 for 
increasing college faculty salaries, improving 
medical education, and expanding hospital 
services. The National Merit Scholarships in 
high schools were established with a grant of 
$20,000,000. So many facets of the work 
of the Foundation are described that one 
can profitably read the complete report. One 
will be amazed at the number and variety 
of the important contributions being made 
not only in the United States but elsewhere 
throughout the world. It is published by the 
Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

Change and Process in Education writ- 
ten by Malcolm §. Maclean and Edwin A. 
Lee, both of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, is published by The Dry- 
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den Press, New York. It has 506 pages 
and sells for $5.50. It is a book intended 
to give basic understanding of the public 
schools of America, the chief reliance of a 
democratic form of government. The title 
was chosen by the authors because they 
look upon society as a changing, dynamic, 
growing thing. ‘The first 200 pages out- 
line the changes which the authors en- 
vision. —The remainder of the volume is 
concerned with the process of education. 
Though the general organization of the 
book lacks somewhat in unity, the indi- 
vidual chapters have much of interest. 

Secondary School Administration by 
Roland C. Faunce is published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York, at $4.50. It has 
380 pages. It is the author’s aim to mini- 
mize the attention so often given in books 
on administration of secondary schools to 
mechanical matters and to shift the empha- 
sis to the curriculum and program. The 
general plan of the volume is traditional 
and the usual subjects are discussed. What 
is new, however, is the changed emphasis 
upon the principal’s task as an educational 
administrator, as contrasted with the work 
of the mere clerk who handles details of 
the school’s operation, to one of higher 
educational importance. 

Positions in the Field of Reading is a 
doctoral study by Kathryn Imogene 
Dever. It grew out of a request from the 
National Association for Remedial Teach- 
ing through its committee of which Dr. 
Ruth Strand, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University is chairman. It presents job 
summaries, detailed accounts of their work, 
and case studies as these are presented by 
many specialists in Reading. The book will 
be most helpful for workers in this field, It 
has 165 pages, sells for $4.25, and is issued 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Our readers will be interested in the 
Great Lives Series, published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, which ap- 
peared in September. Four biographies ap- 
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peared at that time, each written by a well- 
known author. The subjects are Oliver 
Cromwell, Marlborough, Shakespeare, and 
Napoleon. Each has from 122 to 144 
pages, and sells for $1.50. They are en- 
trancing reading. They will serve the 
teacher in several ways. They enlarge the 
vision, form excellent additions to the 
teacher’s or the school’s library, and sup- 
plement the textbook, and can form the 
basis for pupil reports. Not only is the 
format attractive, but each author is well 
known and is a competent writer. 
Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, New York, has prepared a 
series of inexpensive, supplementary read- 
ers and workbooks, The price is kept 
low to adjust it to the budgets of schools 
and parents. Not intended as 
texts, 


all-inclusive 
these are designed to make 
fun for pupils and to supplement what they 
have already learned elsewhere. For the 
pre-primer level they are entitled: Reader 
and Workbook—Away I Go and Reader 

and Workbook—All About Baby; for the 
primer level, Reader and Workbook—We 
Live on a Farm; for the first reader level, 
Reader and Workbook—A Wish for Billy. 
Each has 64 pages, is embellished with 
colored illustrations, and sells for twenty- 
five cents. In addition to books for the two- 
to six-year-old child, other new ones are 
now being published for the six- to twelve- 
year-olds. 

The Great Books Foundation, Chicago, 
has issued a group of three volumes on 
Great Issues in Education. The first two 
include readings for discussion and the last 
one a group of supplementary readings. 
There are readings from Bertrand Russell, 
John Amos Comenius, John Dewey, Mor- 
timer Adler, Sir Richard Livingstone, Her- 
bert Spencer, Jacques Maratian, Plato, 
Alfred N. Whitehead, Henry Adams, and 
others. Fifteen pages are reprinted ‘from 
John Dewey’s Experience and Education, 
a volume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series, The three volumes total 585 pages. 


reading 




















Worthy 


of Note 





Blair, G. W. Scott, Measurements of 
Mind &§ Matter. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1956. Pp. 114. $4.50. 

Brumbaugh, A. J. and Blee, Myron R., 
Higher Education and Florida’s Future. 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
Florida, 1956. Pp. 83. $1.50. 

Cole, Martin L., Living with Yourself. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, 1956. Pp. 60. $2.00. 

Covington, G. Edwin, What They Be- 
lieve. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1956. Pp. 109. $4.50. 

DuBois, Cora, Foreign Students and 
Higher Education in the United States. 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., 1956. Pp. 210. $3.50. 

Flesch, Rudolf, Teaching Johnny to Read. 
Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 72. $1.50. 

Giet, A., A4BACS or Nomograms. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1956. Pp. 
225. $12.00. 

Hayes, E. N., Editor, Directory for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Porter Sargent, 
Boston, 1956. 

Karl, S. Donald, Editor, Advanced Place- 
ment Program. College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 135. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther, Editor, Case Studies 
in College Student-Staff Relationships. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1956. Paper. Pp. 114. $2.00. 

McEathron, Margaret, Your Child Can 
Learn to Read, Grosset & Dunlap, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 92. $1.50. 

McFarlan, Donald M., Pioneers of Health, 
Background to Modern Africa, Nelson 
& Sons Ltd., Edinburgh 9, Scotland. Pp. 
59. 2s. 4d. 
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Mello, A. daSilva, Man, His Life, His 
Education, His Happiness. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1956. Pp. 729. 
$6.00. 

Merrill, Helen Lawrence, The Science 
Teacher in Action. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1956. Pp. 84. 
$2.25. 

Moustakas, Clark E., The Teacher and 
the Child. McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York, 1956. Illustrated. Pp. 259. 
$4.50. 

Munzer, Egbert, Solovyev, Prophet of 
sian-Western Unity. Philosophical Li- 


brary, New York, 1956. Pp. 154. 
$4.75. 4 
Nettle, Paul, Beethoven Encyclopedia. 


Philosophical Library, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 325. $6.00. 

Radin, Paul, The Trickster, A Study in 
American Indian Mythology. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Pp. 211. $6.00. 

Riker, Harold C., Planning Functional 


College Housing. Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, New York, 


1956. Pp. 232. $4.50. 

Richardson, A. E. and Corfiato, Hector 
O., The Art of Architecture. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1956. Pp. 
663. $25.00. 

Sargent, Porter, The Guide to Summer 
Camps. Porter Sargent Publisher Bos- 
ton, 1956. Pp. 126. Cloth $2.20; Paper 
$1.10. 

Soper, Paul L., Basic Public Speaking, 
Second Edition. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1956. Illustrated. 
Pp. 363. $3.85. 

Smith, Leo F. and Lipsett, Laurence, The 
Technical Institute. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1956. Pp. 307. 
$5.00. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


Encyclopedia” and is co-author and. co- 
editor of a volume “Comparative Educa- 
tion.” 

How Delinquent Are Our Juveniles? 
This is the title of an article by John E. 
Owen, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Florida Southern College, which opens a 
discussion on a subject now being widely de- 
bated in this country. He has contributed 
articles to many educational and sociologi- 
cal journals in America, Great Britain, 
France, Finland, India and elsewhere. 

Dean Robert T. Topp, of the National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois, is 
the author of the article College Teachers 
Must Teach Better, As Well As More. 
He has written for several educational jour- 
nals. He is a member of Kappa Delta Pi. 

In his article The Chimera of Secularism 
Frederick E. Ellis, Professor of History and 
Philosophy of Education, University of 
Minnesota, discusses a topic much in the 
minds of thoughtful people everywhere. 
American interest in religion is more wide- 
spread than for many years. The relation- 
ship of public education to the churches is 
being examined carefully. Dr. Ellis is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi who has written 
for the “Harvard Educational Review,” the 
“Harvard Theological and 
“School and Society.” 

Students of education in this country are 
wrestling with the problem of educating the 
gifted. The English Sixth Form by Godfrey 
N. Brown contributes to thinking on this 
subject. Dr. Brown, who has a doctorate 
from Oxford University (England), is Sen- 
ior History Master, Barking Abbey School, 
Essex, England. He was formerly Social 
Affairs Officer at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York. He has written for the 
Times Educational Supplement, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Social Education and School 
and Society. He now lives in Surrey, Eng- 
land, 

We Called It “Edpsyche High,” de- 
scribes an experiment in the field of teacher 
education at the Central Michigan College, 


Review,” 


Mount Pleasant, Michigan. The author, 
Harold E. Telfer, is Professor of Secondary 
Education and Psychology. He holds mem- 
bership in Kappa Delta Pi, 

Pll Take the Teacher—You Can Have 
the Gimmicks is a thought-provoking article 
by Kermit Eby, Professor of Social Science, 
University of Chicago. Among books he has 
written are “The God in You,” and “Chi- 
cago Paradoxes of Democracy.” 

Earl B. Whitcraft, on the public relations 
staff of the Socony Mobil Oil Company, 
handling school relations, has sent us 4 
Transition—Education vs. Society. Mr. 
Whitcraft, a member of Kappa Delta Pi, 
formerly was a teacher and school adminis- 
trator. 

George G. Gates is Professor of Eng- 
lish at the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. His stimulating article for this issue 
is And What About the Others? He is 
author of “Bread That Every Man Must 
Eat Alone.” 

Poetry published in this issue is varied 
and timely. Godfrey N. Brown, who also 
presents an article in this number, is author 
of The Best Days. The Penguin is the work 
of Gerhard Friedrich. Small Neighbors was 
sent by Gertrude Claytor, also author of a 
volume, “Sunday in Virginia and Other 
Poems.”’ Dorothy Lee Richardson has con- 
tributed May Your Children Live in an 
Historic Epoch; Samia Taktak, a student at 
the American University of Beirut, Bare 
Hills; and Hello, America, is a long poem 
from Elizabeth Howe Harris. Liberty 
is the work of Mary Simpson Birnie; 
The Sun Turned North Today of T. 
Moore Atkinson, Codicil is presented by 
Mabel MacDonald Carver, a free-lance 
painter of note who has written much 
poetry. She is author of a brochure of 
poems on China, the title “The 
Golden Rain Tree.” 
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